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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
HE Strike is not over yet, the Dock Companies holding 
out against the demand of the men for an extra penny 
an hour; but it is decaying in strength. The subscriptions 
have been liberal, especially one of £4,000 from Australia; but 
even the food of an army costs thousands a day, and it is an 
army which is out of work. The men, therefore, are sorely 
distressed, and but for incessant promises from their leaders, 
would probably accept the terms offered by the Companies, 
which are, briefly, the substitution of piecework for contract 
work as soon as arrangements can be made, and a promise 
that no man shall be taken on for less than four hours. These 
are not liberal terms, as the section of the wharfingers headed 
by Mr. Lafone have granted the 6d.—though deducting the 
dinner half-hour from paid-for time—and have abolished 
sub-contracts at once. The strikers have accordingly with- 
drawn their ban from the wharfingers, and some thousands 
of men are working on the wharves. The shipowners, 
moreover, affirm, through Sir Donald Currie, that, if 
they are allowed to load and unload for themselves, they 
will, among other improvements, be able to pay the men’s 
terms. The Dock Directors are listening to this last proposal, 
but seem, as yet, determined to settle nothing until the men 
return to work. The strike, they believe, will not hurt their 
shareholders, as the vessels must be unloaded in the end, and 
the docks do not pay for the delay. As yet, though there has 
been some intimidation, the men have remained orderly, 
though displaying a certain hatred of Mr. Norwood, the 
chairman of the Dock Committee, who, though rather 
irritating in his demeanour, probably regards himself as a 
trustee. 


We trust, if the men go back to work, that the memory of 
the strike will not be allowed to die away, and the old system 
to beresumed. Whether the Dock Companies do the work, or 
acombination of wharfingers, or a Syndicate of Shipowners, 
which seems to us the most reasonable project, casual labour 
should be done away with, or reduced to the narrowest dimen- 
sions. It is intolerable that the trade of this great city should 
be dependant on the content of thousands of casual labourers, 
under no discipline, wretchedly paid, taken on without refer- 
ence to character, and perpetually irritated by the waste of 
their only capital, their strength, involved in long daily wait- 
ing for work. A system under which vast crowds may spend 
half their time in expecting a chance of working during the 
other half is preposterously wasteful both of energy and 
temper, and must produce a class dangerous to commerce 
and the community. If the docks cannot pay retain- 
ing fees to their labourers, charges should be raised till 
they can, casual labour being in fact savage labour. It 
should not be forgotten that if trade flies from London 
to Liverpool, Southampton, or Cardiff, the nation loses 


nothing. Indeed, it may gain, for London grows unmanage- 
ably large, and attracts too large a number of the labourers 
out of work, 


We greatly fear that a bad time is coming for the unhappy 
Christians of Crete. The Western Powers have decided that 
they will not press the Porte to grant autonomy, Russia 
cannot act in the Mediterranean, and Turkey is not afraid of 
Greece. Troops are therefore being poured into the island, the 
native Mahommedans are arming, and the Governor-General 
Shakir Pasha has forwarded a despatch to the Grand Vizier 
which seems expressly calculated to stimulate Mussulman 
feeling. He accuses the Christians of burning Mussulman 
villages, which is likely enough if the villages are fighting; of 
demolishing mosques and minarets, which is improbable; 
and of outraging Mussulman women on their march 
from one village to another, which is inconsistent with all 
that is known of Greek rebellions. It is a matter for evidence, 
of course; but it looks as if Shakir Pasha had resolved on a 
policy of terrorism, after the regular Turkish fashion, and was 
trying to justify it beforehand to European opinion. If he 
releases his armed peasantry and supports them with regulars, 
the massacres will be terrible, and M. Tricoupis will be unable 
to prevent the Greek Government from declaring war. The 
Sultan, it is believed, is restraining his lieutenant; but there is 
a point at which the fierce Mussulman pride, fed at once by 
caste feeling and by fanaticism, will brook no further restraint. 
No one is more tolerant than a Mussulman to a Christian who 
gives no trouble; but if attacked or threatened, he acts as we 
should act if troops of dogs or cats suddenly attacked the 
passengers in the Strand. 


The chiefs of the French Monarchical parties have both 
issued addresses to the electors. That of the Comte de Paris 
is a direct manifesto calling on his followers to vote for 
Revision, which he maintains ought to be welcomed by all 
Catholics, all Imperialists, all Conservative Republicans, and 
all who wish the raising up of France at home and abroad. 
Revision, he believes, will prepare the way for Monarchy, and 
Monarchy will protect religion, afford stability to institutions, 
and give “calmness in the exercise of liberty to our democratic 
institutions.” The most important sentence in the manifesto 
is probably that which directs the Monarchists “not to treat as 
enemies those who are fighting the same adversaries as your- 
selves ”—i.e., the Boulangists. Prince Victor Napoleon does 
not issue a manifesto, but he has made a speech to an inter- 
viewer which had obviously been written out, and in which, 
after abusing the Chamber and declaring that Parliamentary 
Government is crumbling amid contempt, he also directs 
his friends to vote for Revision, which is to create a Con- 
stituent Assembly that will, first of all, take a direct plébiscite 
on the three forms of Government—“ Republic, Royalty, 
Empire.” It is said that M. Carnot will also issue a manifesto 
embodying the Republican ideas, but it will appear later. 


It is rumoured that before the election General Boulanger 
will reappear in Paris to demand his trial. He has asked for 
a Court-Martial, but probably knows that it will be refused, 
and is therefore, it is said, preparing to enter France. The 
Government will arrest him, but the excitement of the inci- 
dent will bring his name to the memory of every elector, 
and his arrest at such a moment will be considered unfair. 
The Government has directed the Prefects not to allow 
his name to be submitted to the electors, inasmuch as he 
has been condemned by a legitimate Court, and is there- 
fore disqualified. That is legally doubtful; but, in any 


case, we apprehend that in returning he quashes his 
sentence, and until again convicted he is legally free. The 
assertion, moreover, so constantly made in the Times, that he 





cannot be rehabilitated without a Revolution, because the 
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Senate would not pass the Act, is, we imagine, constitutionally 
unsound. The Revisionists, if victorious, would summon 
a joint meeting at once; and the Assembly, while it sits as one 
body, is sovereign, and can pass any law. Besides, the Senate, 
if the Chamber were Boulangist, would not face a Revolution 
alone. Nobody resists a plébiscite while it is still warm. 


Mr. Chamberlain presided at the first annual meeting of the 
Grand Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation on Monday, and made a striking speech. We have said 
enough in another column of his account of the way in which he 
has popularised Liberal Unionism in Birmingham by the huge 
ward Committees he has created, and need only add that he 
believes that the Liberal Unionists, when this organisation is 
completed, would be able “to hold the fort alone” in Birming- 
ham, though he has no intention, of course, of repudiating the 
assistance of the Conservatives, which, indeed, he has more 
than once earnestly invited, and to whom he has admitted 
that certain concessions should be made as regards seats, if on 
a fair census of the constituencies it should appear that they 
are cheated of their due Parliamentary influence in Birming- 
ham. Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the Government is 
stronger now in Parliament than it was three years ago, and 
that this is what no other Parliamentary Party can say. The 
Opposition have at the present moment “a divided leadership 
and distracted counsels. They have as many programmes 
as there are individuals amongst them. They are like a 
wrecked crew on a raft in mid-ocean, and every man of them 
is trying to rig a jury-mast and to fix to it his own ragged 
pockethandkerchief, in the hope of catching, if it may be, a 
gust of popular favour.” The Storeysand the Laboucheres,— 
the Jacobins of the Liberal Party,—had no doubt gained 
greatly by the confusion; but the Girondists of the party, 
the Morleys and the Whitbreads, must, Mr. Chamberlain 
thought, be filled with dismay at the prospect. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chamberlain made an appeal 
to the moderates, whom he supposes to be in dismay, to 
join the Unionists, before it is too late, in removing such Irish 
grievances as they would, three or four years ago, have 
willingly helped Mr. Gladstone to remove, had he, in 1885, pro- 
posed to remove them himself, and to consider whether that does 
not go a great way towards removing the difficulties concerning 
the grant of a Local Government Bill to Ireland, and under- 
mining the eagerness for Home-rule. Mr. Chamberlain holds 
that the settlement of the Education question in Ireland must 
follow, and not precede, the settlement of the Land question 
and of the Local Government question; but what he will not 
consent to do, is “to substitute for one Parliament and one 
‘Executive the confused and conflicting authority of several 
petty and competing Governments; to risk a civil war in the 
dominions of the Queen, and to face the centralised nations of 
Europe with the loose machinery of an ill-compacted federa- 
tion.” “It is not worth while talking of reforms,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “unless you have a kingdom worthy of reform.” 
In other words, Liberalism must be engrafted on patriotism, if 
it is to be worth anything, a principle at once sound and 
momentous. 


Sir George Errington made a good speech at the Ilkeston 
Conservative Association, held at Ilkeston on Monday night. 
He had, he said, just returned from Ireland, and he could 
fully confirm the statements made as to the improved and 
improving condition of that country. But the drift of his 


speech might have been specially intended to counteract Mr. | 


Chamberlain’s impatience for an Irish Local Government Bill, 
as expressed in Birmingham on the same evening. The 
suecess of any Local Government Act in Ireland would, he 
said, entirely depend on the confidence which they might be 
able to implant in Ireland that the present firm system of 
Government would continue, and not be soon upset. ‘“ There- 
fore, he would earnestly appeal to them not to be in too great 
a hurry, nor force the hands of their Conservative allies. 
Surely the success of the future measure was far more im- 
portant than that it should come a little sooner or a little 
later.” A great change for the worse had taken place in the 
moral tone of the Irish people within the last ten years, and 
this change needed to be counteracted. “Only those who had 
known the people of Ireland in better times,—their kindly and 
generous qualities and disposition,—could at all realise this 
deplorable change, or the criminality by which it has been 


brought about.” And yet those who had brought it ab 
were now the accepted guides, philosophers, and friends of = 
Gladstonian Party. he 


A meeting of the General Council of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union was held on Tuesday at their ofllces i 
Grafton Street, Dublin, when the Duke of Leinster pete 
and Sir Thomas P. Butler seconded, a resolution stating that 
as the Special Commission had declined to go into the ques 
tion of the objects to which their funds had been devoted, 
they thought it necessary to give their subscribers the most 
absolute assurance that no part of the funds of the Associa. 
tions had been applied, directly or indirectly by payment oy 
loan, whether through the late Dr. Maguire, through Mr 
Houston, or any other person, towards the purchase oy pro. 
curement of the letters known as the Pigott letters, They 
assert that all their account-books are in order and can be 





produced, and they give the certificate of their auditor, My 
Kincaid, “that no part of the funds of the Union were Se 
bursed directly or indirectly for the purchase of these letters.” 
And so vanisbes the legend on the strength of which Mr 
Parnell and his colleagues withdrew so melodramatically from 
defending themselves before the Special Commission, 

Americans distrust their State Legislatures so much that 
in most States they only allow them to sit once in two years 
and their confidence even in juries is limited. The idea seams 
to be that a juryman will either be prejudiced by previous 
reading about the case, or will be a friend or enemy of the 
accused, or will be bought by one side or the other. A nearly 
unlimited right of challenge is therefore given to counsel, and 
in the Cronin case it has been unmercifully exercised. Days 
are spent in choosing one juryman, who is thenceforward a 
marked man. The counsel for the State of Illinois rejects all 
Trishmen, and the counsel for the defence all Britons, all North 
Trishmen, all Germans, all Norwegians, and all Americans who 
cannot say “ No” to the following questions :—“ Do you believe 
that Dr. Cronin was driven away in a buggy hired from stable. 
man Dinan by Coughlin? Do you believe Burke was one of 
the tenants of Carlson Cottage, and that Dr. Cronin was killed 
there? Do you believe Dr. Cronin was killed pursuant to the 
appointment of the Trial Committee in Camp 20 of the 
so-called Clan-na-Gael Society? Do you believe a conspiracy 
had been formed, and that any of these defendants belonged 
to that conspiracy?” The very idea that a juryman once 
sworn will decide on the evidence is extinct, and the logical 
conclusion is that juries should be abolished. The odd thing 
is that the majority of the very people who tolerate these 
things sincerely wish that their laws should be well ad- 
ministered, but are powerless, in spite of universal suffrage, 
to give their wishes effect. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar, who is accepted by a useful poli- 
tical fiction as Sovereign of East Central Africa, has ceded 
the island of Lamu and the islets near it, which command 
the entrance to a fine harbour, together with the neighbouring 
territories on the mainland, including Witu, to the British East 
African Company, which thus reigns over a very long stretch 
of coast. Witu also gives the control of important routes into 
the interior. The German Colonial party at home is very angry, 
but the German Government is believed to have acceded to 
the arrangement. Prince Bismarck, indeed, thinks all these 
Colonial efforts a little foolish, and only troubles himself 
about German territory in Africa in obedience to a popular 
cry. He will not spend money on East Africa, he cannot 
send soldiers there, and he prefers to have his men-of-war at 
home. Mr. Mackenzie, therefore, will go on ruling from 
Mombassa in peace, and we shall soon hear of passable roads 
between the coast-line and the Lakes. 


The Trade-Union Congress has been sitting this week at 
Dundee, and on Tuesday Mr. Ritchie, who had been chosen 
president, delivered his presidential address. The address 
was moderate in tone, though Mr. Ritchie himself advocated 
the eight-hours rule and the intervention of Parliamentary 
legislation to secure that limitation,—a policy which, as it 
appears, the Trade-Unions in general reject. Mr. Ritchie 
held that this limitation of the hours of labour would cause 4 
demand for the surplus labour of the country. He did not 
maintain that shops should only be open for eight hours 








day ; it might as well be contended that railways should work 
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ieht hours, or that ships should sail only for eight 
of the twenty-four; but he looked to shifts of labour 
to limit the hours of labour in these cases. What he desired 
to see was that the Trade-Unions should get their members 
elected to all corporate bedies, to parochial councils, to Parlia- 
ment, and should get them seated on the Magistrates’ Bench, 
and in this way, and this way only, the sweaters might be 
harried out of existence, and railway companies which insisted 
on their employés working sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
would become an impossibility. 


only for e 
hours out 


But Mr. Ritchie’s view as to the eight-hours day is not 
ghared by the mass of the Unions. The attempt made to get 
the Unions in general to proclaim their view on the subject 
has not been successful. Only thirty-three Societies, con- 
taining about 169,000 members, have made returns, and 
out of that number only 102,000 votes were recorded. As the 
Tyade-Unions number in all 885,000 members, not quite one 
in eight of the members have voted at all; and of these, while 
39,629 voted in favour of an eight-hours day, 62,883 voted 
against it. And even of the 39,629 who wish for an eight- 
hours day, only 28,489 wish to have the limitation of the day 
secured by Parliamentary legislation. In other words, the 
yast majority of the members of the Trade-Unions are too 
prudent to declare their minds on the subject at all, and of 
those who do declare their minds, not very much above a 
quarter favour the interference of Parliament in the matter. 
On Thursday, accordingly, the question was shelved for the 
present by the Congress, 75 voting to pass to the next business 
on the agenda against 49 who wished to continue the discussion. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the force of this testimony to the 
prudence, reticence, and conservatism of the great majority 
of the Trade-Unionists. 


The same temper was shown in the vote of the Congress on 
the question of confidence in Mr. Broadhurst, the amendment 
which attacked him having been defeated by 177 votes against 
11. The attack was made upon him for his resistance to the 
proposal for any legislative interference with the hours of trade; 
but it was mixed up with personal charges indicating that Mr. 
Broadhurst had been bribed by the enemies of the Trade- 
Unions, and with the dislike of the Socialists to Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s moderation. It is, however, quite clear that that 
moderation, so far from making Mr. Broadhurst unpopular, 
greatly increases his popularity with the Trade-Unions for 
which he has so long laboured. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an interesting speech on Wednesday, 
on laying the memorial-stone of the new Methodist Connection 
School in Dudley Road, Birmingham. He congratulated the 
Methodists on the liberality with which they had contributed 
to the support and propagation of their own religion, and 
suggested that the Church of England loses rather than 
gains by the State support on which she depends; and 
he anticipated that the Anglican Church would gain in 
influence if she were ever thrown upon her own private 
resources. Dissenters, he said, had no reason to be ashamed 
of dissent, for dissent had really kept touch with the 
people of England, and had been the chief shelter of the 
principles of civil and religious liberty by which the country 
has profited so greatly. Thatisall perfectly true, and just now 
it is perhaps a little superfluous to insist onit. The Dissenters 
are extremely proud, as well they may be, of the part they have 
played in defending civil and religious liberty, and in asserting 
popular rights. The only question that can be raised on the 
subject is one touching rather their spiritual than their political 
achievements. Have they inspired those who belong to them 
with that deep humility which is really of the very breath of 
religious life? We do not know that the Anglican Church 
can, as a whole, make any such claim. But, certainly if the 
Anglican Church has often been a little scornful of every 
religion which is not the religion of the State, the Dissenters 
have exhibited that rather exaggerated self-respect which is 
the natural and, up to a certain point, the wholesome fruit of 

the self-dependence which has been their glory. 


Lord Charles Beresford and Lord Cross were the chief 
political speakers at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield on Thursday. 
Lord Charles Beresford remarked that by the speeches of a 
few Members of Parliament and a few naval officers, the 





Government which denied in December that any new de- | 





parture in naval policy was required, had been compelled in 
March to propose to spend £20,000,000 in building seventy 
ships, said to be necessary to the Fleet. He further made the 
important statement that engine-room reform is now the most 
essential reform needed in the Navy. Speed is of the very 
essence of the new naval policy, and the autumn manceuvres 
showed that we do not get the speed that we ought to get out of 
our ships. Stokers ought to be trained to their duty, as seamen 
were in the days of old. Stokers never break down ig the 
merchant service, but in the Navy they do. Again, the inven- 
tion of new modes of signalling is essential. The modes of 
cominunicating between the merchant service and a British 
man-of-war are wholly insufficient even in the daytime, and in 
the night there is no mode of doing it at all. Moreover, 
every Coastguard station should be placed in immediate com- 
munication with the British Admiralty. 


Lord Cross said that the British people ought not to be 
ashamed to be great. It is great, and should not be shame- 
faced about it, but let the world know that it recognises 
its own greatness, and means to maintain it. That is true 
enough, but there are different ways of doing this for different 
peopies. Perhaps the most characteristic way in which 
Englishmen do it is to grumble that they are so small, and 
get into a pet with themselves for not being greater. After 
all, we may, perhaps, in that way maintain greatness better 
than by praising to the skies “the glorious institutions of our 
great and happy country.” Lord Cross spoke well of the 
hastily passed Technical Education Act, and entreated his 
audience to make full use of it in training the artisans and 
agriculturists. Then referring to his own special department, 
he denied that we had annexed Cashmere, though we had been 
obliged to send a Resident there to protect the people from 
very gross oppression. The Maharajah would be allowed to 
take the government back the moment it was clear that he 
intended to abandon his oppressive ways and to govern in the 
interests of his people. 


Some importance is attached to the permission which the 
Czar has given to his heir to visit the Paris Exhibition. It is 
quite possible that this is exaggerated, and that the lad has 
only persuaded his father, who is most kindly in all family 
relations, to give him an outing; but it is also possible that 
the Czar means to intimate to the world in general that he is 
very friendly to France, and pardons her rulers for being 
Republican. It is quite certain that the Parisians, who are 
quick-witted, will give the Cesarewitch a grand reception, that 
they will exhaust even their resources in amusing him, and 
that nobody will cry in his presence “ Vive la Pologne!” We 
should not wonder either if definite offers of alliance were 
submitted to the heir to be laid before his father, and at all 
events rumours of such offers will keep diplomatists alive. It 
is a little risky, however, to make alliances, especially secret 
alliances, with a Government which may be overthrown a 
fortnight hence, and which, even if successful, will probably 
continue to depend upon a fortuitous concourse of groups. 
Party government may be a bad thing, but it certainly 
strengthens the foreign policy of Parliamentary States. 


Mr. Chaplin has attained the object of his ambition, having 
been on Thursday appointed Minister for Agriculture, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. He, of course, gives up or lays aside his 
Protectionist views, and will probably devote himself princi- 
pally to the collection of statistics, the diffusion of informa- 
tion from abroad, and the “consideration” of suggestions. 
We expect but little direct good from the appointment, 
but it conciliates a very large body of opinion, and can 
do no-harm, except by crowding the Cabinet. We regard 
that as a great evil,as a secret Executive Committee ought 
not to become a little Senate; but it is said that one of the 
present Ministers, probably the Duke of Rutland, will retire. 
Some day or other we hope the Cabinet will be remodelled 
and reduced to ten; but the pressure of the “interests” de- 
manding representation is at present too strong. The Cabinet, 
too, we fancy, seldom interferes in Executive acts if the 
Premier, the leader of the Lower House, and the Minister of 
the department immediately responsible, all agree. A Com- 
mittee of three can do work. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 963—97 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE RADICALS AND IRISH EDUCATION. 


i ie is not easy to understand what the Radicals would be 

at. They raise a shout about the retrograde policy 
of the Government in Ireland just as if they had not been 
advocating all along a policy which, under the name of 
Home-rule, would, if it had ever been carried out, have 
been much more retrograde. As one of the Irish members 
said last week in reply to Mr. Wallace, the Radicals advo- 
cate Home-rule on the ground that Ireland ought to be 
governed as the Irish wish; and yet the moment it is pro- 
posed to do anything which the Irish wish, and which the 
English Radicals do not wish, they scream out that the 
policy is retrograde, and that they will give it the most 
tenacious and the most vehement opposition. Yet, 
whatever else is uncertain, this is not uncertain, that to 
have given Ireland Home-rule, and then to have 
complained of Irishmen for erecting a Catholic Univer- 
sity in Ireland with as many advantages for its students 
as the University of Dublin offers to students who are 
either non-sectarian or Protestant, would have been 
the most preposterous act of folly ever committed. 
It is true that Mr. Gladstone, in his very strange 
compromise of 1886, proposed to debar the Irish 
Legislature, which he proposed to create, from doing 
anything to establish any form of religion; but even if 
that very arbitrary limitation on the policy of allowing Irish 
ideas to be embodied in the Irish government, had been 
sanctioned and had been strictly observed, it would have 
been impossible to maintain with any decency that to give 
the Catholics a great University inclusive of theological 
teaching on a level in resources with the great Colleges and 
Universities for unsectarian education, would have been a 
violation of that limitation. No policy can be more short- 
sighted than to make a great parade of granting the 
utmost freedom for national aspirations with one hand, 
and then taking it all away again with the other hand. 
And we venture to say that the very minimum which any 
Irishman could have asked in the way of an educa- 
tion policy would have been what Mr. Balfour ventured 
to suggest as the general design of the Government 
for Ireland in his speech of last week. If the Radicals 
really intend to bluster about retrograde policy in 
relation to such a scheme as that, we shall apply 
to them the parable as to the two brothers, one of whom, 
when told to go to work in the vineyard, said, “I go, sir,” 
but went not; while the other said, “I go not,” but went. 
It appears to us that the Radicals, when asked to give 
freedom to Ireland to do as she wishes, say in the 
abstract, “ By all means,” but when the least instalment 
of actual concession is proposed, fly into a passion and 
refuse their consent; while the Unionists, when asked to 
give a similar freedom in the abstract, refuse, but so soon 
as a reasonable and moderate concession is offered, accede 
at once. And if the question were put to any reasonable 
and impartial judge, “ Which one of these twain did the 
will of the Irish people?” he would assuredly answer, 
“The last, rather than the first.” 


Perhaps it will be replied, as Mr. Gladstone replies, 
that there is a great difference between giving people 
the alternative of doing wrong (as you think it) if 
they choose, and concurring with them in doing wrong ; 
to which the answer is that doubtless there is a difference, 
but that it hardly lies in the mouth of the people of 
Great Britain, who have two Established Churches of their 
own, to make such a fuss about the Irish people having, 
not an Established Church, nor anything like it, but a Uni- 
versity in which their children shall be taught freely all that 
the great majority of the Irish people think essential to a 
liberal education, just as the minority have already more 
that one University in which their sons are taught all that 
they regard as essential to a liberal education. These Radical 
Pharisees should take the beam of an Establishment out 
of their own eye before they offer to take the mote of a 
wish for Roman Catholic education aided by the State out 
of their Irish brother’s eye. We might understand 


the outcry if Great Britain were a country in which, 
from time immemorial, the devotion of State property 
to the benefit or propagation of any special religion, had 
been regarded as particularly wicked and had been for- 


. . . iii 
innumerable colleges living on public property,—and 


indeed, property for the most part inherited fro 
Catholic corporations—in which one particular kind pe ong 
testant worship, and one particular kind only, is admitted. to 
be filled with sanctimonious horror because the Government 
propose to attenuate slightly the grievance of which Ireland 
complains, inthat she is not allowed to share what she thinks 
the advantages of that arrangement, is surely one of the most 
monstrous demonstrations of inappropriate moral fastidi. 
ousness of which the world ever heard. The Irish people 
have no sort of sympathy with the notion that ever 
Church should be “liberated from State patronage a 
control,” and they are not likely to have a chance of 
showing how strange such a principle appears to them; yet 
the English or Scotch Radical who professes to be altogether 
anxious to let the Irish govern themselves on Irish ideas 
is much more intent on forbidding the smallest sanction is 
any use of that property necessary according to Irish ideas 
to bring about religious equality, rather than inequality 
than heis upon carrying out his own principle inhisownland, 
and sweeping away an actual inequality of a very obtrusive 
kind. If the present writer held the views of the strong 
Nonconformists as to the wrong of applying public pro- 
perty to the service of any particular creed, he would never- 
theless think it only fair to Ireland to grant her the 
desired Catholic University, seeing that in England and 
Scotland there is now, and is likely to be for a long time 
to come, so much public property applied to the service of 
particular religions. That Ireland should be permitted to 
rectify what her Roman Catholic population regard as 
a very serious practical grievance, so long at least as 
England and Scotland are permitted to go very much 
further in the same direction, is surely not necessarily to 
lengthen by a day the duration of the policy which the 
Liberationists so much condemn. When England and 
Scotland are converted to the Nonconformist view,—if ever 
they are converted to it,—they will not wait a day longer to 
adopt it, only because Ireland has not been forbidden to 
educate her Catholic laity as her Catholic laity them- 
selves desire. Indeed, when a lump-sum was given to 
Maynooth for the education of the Catholic priesthood, with 
the consent of the anti-State Church party, the principle 
was admitted in all its force, and its application in a very 
much milder form is all that is now advocated by the 
Government. 

It is said that Mr. Parnell has been somewhat shaken 
by the fear which Mr. Davitt has so strongly expressed, 
that the Catholic University for Ireland will prove to be a red- 
herring dragged across the path of the Irish Home-rulers, 
and will be likely to mislead many of them into co-operation 
with the Government. The Government, we think, would 
do well not to take any notice at all of this expression of 
alarm, either for the sake of winning Mr. Parnell to their 
side or for the sake of propitiating the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate. It is not because either the Parnellites or the 
Irish Bishops are likely to be appeased by this policy that 
it is right. And we do not see why it should not be 
pressed with just the same urgency, whether both the 
Parnellites and the Irish Episcopate show an ostentatious 
indifference to it, or whether they support it. It is of the 
utmost importance that the Government should not be sup- 
posed anxious to propitiate either the one party or the other, 
and for our part, we do not believe that they are anxious to 
do so, except so far as a firm and just policy towards Ire- 
land might naturally and rightly diminish their difficulties, 
—if, indeed, as yet, such a firm and just policy would 
diminish their difficulties (which is by no means certain). 
We are sure of this, that the Radical Party would be less 
violent if they saw that the Parnellites and the Romar 
Catholic priesthood were not disposed to enter into any 
alliance with the Government, than if they saw traces of any 
alliance of the kind. And, as a matter of fact, we feel 
sure that the more completely and proudly independent of 
Irish parties the Government remain, the less difficulty they 
will have in defeating this most bigoted and unreasonable 
Radical agitation against a just and salutary proposal. 





THE COMING FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


i is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the contest 

which, on to-morrow fortnight, will for some years to 
come settle the fate of France. If the Parliamentarians 
win decisively, the uneasy peace of Europe will probably 





bidden, But for an island with two State churches in it, and 


continue for another four years, the French Army being 
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to be guided in a great war by a fluctuating 
of a civilian Assembly, and equally unwilling to 
‘st the expressed will of the people. The Russian Govern- 
jn +, moreover, Will retain its distrust of an ally whose 
= under a Republican régime would do much to shake 
ae in the necessity of personal Government. If the 
r it is a tie, or anything like it, which is improbable in a 
peo like France, and with passion so strongly excited, 
pars will decay still farther, the bitterness and un- 
inist of the Parliamentary strife will be accentuated, 
om each party will make heavier bids for popular support, 
= of which may be a campaign against Italy. And if the 
Roulangists—that is, the coalesced factions who elevate 
General Boulanger as a standard—should succeed, France 
will once more be thrown into the crucible, the Generals 
will become an active power in the State, and alliances 
on secret terms once more becoming possible, the chances 
of a great war will be indefinitely increased. Indeed, we 
should say that war could hardly be avoided except by a 
artition which would involve many of its worst results. 
The stake at issue being so great, the interest even of 
Englishmen in the contest should be far deeper than it is; 
and we cannot but fancy that the languid feeling displayed 
js due in part to a mistake as to the situation. It 
is imagined that the result is a foregone conclusion, and 
that, what with the sentence passed on General Boulanger, 
the immense success achieved by the Exhibition, and 
the unscrupulous energy of M. Constans, the Parlia- 
mentarians will return in undiminished numbers. That 
may be an accurate opinion; but it is clearly not the 
opinion of the French Government, which has its agents 
in every sub-district; of the Monarchists, who have at 
least one representative in every rural village; or of the 
Boulangists, who are kept informed by the discontented 
everywhere. They all believe the result to be to the last 
degree uncertain. The Government, in particular, which 
is not swayed by any latent partiality for Boulangism, but 
has grown during the struggle almost fanatically Parlia- 
mentarian, is showing symptoms of grave uneasiness, 
stretching every nerve to discredit General Boulanger, 
and warning all its agents by written circular that the 
election must be regarded as matter of lifeand death. The 
whole force of official France will be exerted against the 
Boulangists ; and if even illegal things should be done, they 
will be overlooked. There is even discussion of what may be 
attempted if the electors ‘show themselves misguided,” 
and threats have been heard of an immediate dissolution, 
and even of a coup d’état on Republican behalf. As the 
Republican Ministers have hitherto been fairly passive at 
elections, or at least have confined themselves to promises 
and “acts of local conciliation” such as grants for public 
works, that is a sign of apprehension, and it is not un- 
justified by certain facts. Although the Boulangists under 
that name did not prosper in the municipal elections, the 
Conservatives did, and the Conservatives this time form a 
wing in the Boulangist army. The Church, it is known, is 
better pleased with Boulangist offers than with M. Floquet’s 
strange mixture of promises and threats; and the private 
soldiers who are drawn from every village have by no 
means forgotten the only Minister who ever did anything 
directly for their comfort. The Comte de Paris, who 
influences perhaps a sixth of all country electors, and who 
has at all events unusual means of information, has pro- 
nounced decisively in favour of an anti-Republican vote ; 
and though the Bonapartist chief fights more for his own 
hand, his representatives are furiously on the same side. 
All these powers, taken together, make up a considerable 
mass of force; and the contest between the Government as 
4 power and the Opposition as a power able to influence 
and even to intimidate voters, is not so unequal as it might 
at first sight appear. 


The verdict, however, rests with neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Opposition, but with the whole population of 
France; and the decision of that vast and headless mass 
remains as inscrutable as ever. It is said that the popula- 
tion shows little sign of excitement, and that public interest 
in the election is unexpectedly slight; but that is exactly 
what was said before the election in which M. Gambetta 
crushed Marshal MacMahon and the whole force of a power- 
ful and peremptory administration. We should say that 
the silence of the multitude, which is taken for lassitude, 
means nothing but a resolution on one side or the other 
so strongly taken that talk is felt to be superfluous,—a 
mood into which French electors have once or twice 


yowilling 
majority 





fallen before. Parisians are the most talkative of 
Frenchmen, but they talked so little before the election 
of General Boulanger, that within an hour of the pro- 
clamation of the numbers, M. Floquet, though informed 
by the whole spy service of Paris, was certain of his 
enemy’s defeat, and the Cabinet had arranged a Bill to be 
brought in when the defeat had happened. Quiescence in 
France is not necessarily a good sign for the Govern- 
ment, for it may mean abstentions which injure Republicans 
most, or it may mean a resolve to be silent till the last 
moment, for fear of official persecution. -The peasantry 
know well that they have nothing to fear after the election, 
—for if the Government wins, it will be good tempered ; and 
if it loses, it will be powerless to execute its threats. 
That is the point at which official pressure, so often 
described as irresistible in France, nowadays breaks 
down. M. Constans can threaten and can worry a 
great number of individuals, before the poll is taken; 
but what can he do after, even if he wins? He cannot 
hunt down individuals, for he will not know them—the 
French peasant, if alarmed, lying with profound calmness 
and persistency—and if he punishes whole districts, he 
loses the votes of all their representatives. The peasantry 
know quite well they are masters of the situation, and will 
vote according to their own ideas, unaffected either by 
Government threats or by an Exhibition of which they 
may be proud, or by which they may be enriched, but 
which, whatever vote they may give, has been successful. 
Nothing can now interfere with that, and the Exhibition 
is out of the calculation. Neither M. Constans nor General 
Boulanger will pull down the Eiffel Tower. The peasant 
will vote on his own convictions; and if on the whole he 
thinks the Parliamentary system weak, expensive, and 
corrupt, he will vote for a revision of the Constitution. 
If, on the other hand, he is fairly contented, or disposed, 
as is exceedingly probable, to avoid anything even savouring 
of revolutionary action or a provocation to war, he will 
vote quietly for the continuance of the existing régime. 
Finally, it is believed in England that after the flight 
of General Boulanger, and his condemnation, and the 
publication of the evidence on which that condemnation 
was based, and his insignificant position in London, 
the population of France must be disenchanted with 
its hero; but is that true? It may be, for no one 
has yet divined the thoughts of the French peasant 
about character, or understood what he conceived N apoleon 
III., for instance, really to be; but it is much more 
probable that the Frenchmen who like Boulanger regard 
all that has come out, just as Gladstonians regard 
all the accusations levelled at Mr. Gladstone, as missiles 
of party warfare. Whatever has been proved as to the 
Secret Service money, it has not been proved that General 
Boulanger pocketed it, and the other accusations will with 
his supporters have no effect. What, it will be said in 
France, if he intrigued? His business as Pretender was to 
intrigue. What if he lied? Everybody lies. What if he 
interfered with discipline in the State ?—M. de Blowitz’s 
daily charge—every politician who wants followers always 
interferes with official discipline. The crowds who follow 
him as standard are not looking for a King Honest, or a 
Washington, or even a man of transcendent powers, 
but for a General who will, as they think, give them 
a Republic without a governing Chamber, will keep 
the Radical Extremists down, and will restore the ex- 
ternal prestige of France. Nothing has occurred except 
his flight to show that the General cannot do these 
things, and the flight is regarded merely as an act of 
prudence, a move in the great party game. Why go 
to prison when you can keep out? We remain, as we 
always have been, utterly unable to understand why the 
discontented section of France should have pitched on 
General Boulanger as its representative, but it did pitch ; 
and if he returns before the elections, so as to be on French 
soil when they actually take place, his nominees will, as men 
embodying that discontent, be most formidable candidates. 
They may be entirely beaten, France deciding against a 
return to the melting-pot ; but to suppose that all is over 
except the shouting is to make a mistake which, we may 
rely on it, M. Constans and his colleagues are not making. 





THE DEPTH OF POPULAR SOBRIETY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Broadhurst have both 
given us a striking lesson during the week on 
the best way to secure popular sobriety in England; 
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and the Trade-Unionists have doubly shown how popular 
sobriety can be. The best way to make it so, is so 
to organise the expression of opinion amongst the 
millions as to render the multitude perfectly conscious 
that if they faithfully follow their most successful 
leaders, they will unite a far greater number of followers 
than by taking up. the sensational cries of new men who 
have not made their own way in the world. Nowsuccess is 
in itself a, guarantee of sobriety. Men do not succeed in 
the world, as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Broadhurst have 
succeeded, without a very considerable amount of sobriety 
at the back of their heads. If they find that they can 
throw themselves on the instinctive liking of the people 
for sobriety of the same kind as that which they have 
exhibited, and can secure a victory against their assailants 
which is all the more brilliant the more cordially they 
have proved their confidence in the loyalty of the 
multitude beyond their personal reach to such leaders 
as themselves, we may feel pretty sure that however 
seriously the Democracy may now and again mis- 
take the path of sound political development, they will 
never go very far wrong without recovering themselves. 
Mr. Chamberlain has taken the boldest possible course at 
Birmingham to show his confidence in the Unionist feeling 
of the Liberals of that city. He has made an appeal to the 
Liberal Unionists which not only involves a very large 
association of electors at the bottom, but very large and 
popular committees in all the wards of Birmingham. The 
total number of the members of the Liberal Unionist ward 
committees in Birmingham is no less than 5,400; and the 
Grand Committee, consisting of all the Divisional Councils, 
numbers between 2,000 and 2,500 members. The Central 
Association has already an income of £800 a year from the 
subscriptions of members, which Mr. Chamberlain hopes to 
see increased to £1,000 a year before their next annual 
meeting. And Mr. Chamberlain is confident that he can 
increase the number of members of each ward committee till 
no one of them numbers less than 1,000 members. Such an 
organisation as this, which Mr. Chamberlain truly says is 
unexampled in the rest of the Kingdom, bears very striking 
testimony indeed to the immense breadth of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s influence in Birmingham, and has even convinced 
some of his most bitter opponents in the Press that it is no 
longer possible to pooh-pooh the wide range of Birmingham 
Liberal Unionism as it had been pooh-poohing it within 
the last few weeks. Doubtless it will be said, and said 
truly, that these enormously numerous ward Committees 
are very unwieldy bodies, and so unquestionably they are. 
But the choice in such cases is between unwieldiness and 
unpopularity, and unwieldiness is certainly the less evil of 
the two. If these large ward Committees result in making 
the opinion of Liberal Birmingham unmistakably and 
emphatically Unionist, they will have done exactly what 
Mr. Chamberlain asked of them, and will have justified 
amply his confidence in his own power to guide the 
local opinion of Birmingham in the direction which 
seems to him the most sober and the most statesman- 
like. And the same lesson is taught by Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s striking victory at the Trade-Union Congress 
over his assailants. We cannot say that we are able to 
follow the ins and outs of the charges brought against 
him, or of the answer to those charges. But what he has 
shown most effectually is that the most successful of the 
organisers of Trade-Unions, the man who from the position 
of astonemason was elevated to be Under-Secretary of State 
to the Home Office, can trust his brother Trade-Unionists 
to support him when he shows perfect confidence in them, 
and to defeat the attacks made upon him,—it is believed by 
the more socialistic of his brother Trade-Unionists,—with 
a completeness that bears the most ample testimony to his 
power of guiding those with whom he has hitherto acted. 
The majority of 177 against 11 by which Mr. Broadhurst was 
supported, shows to demonstration that Trade-Unionists, 
like other people in England, are not only willing but anxious 
to be guided by those leaders who have themselves exhibited 
most prudence and success in the moulding of their own 
fortunes. 

These lessons appear to us very impressive, and should 
teach the more timid of our politicians a little confidence 
in themselves when they find themselves opposed by a 
noisy agitation, and listen in vain for the evidence of that 
support which they believe themselves to deserve, but 
apparently fail to get. The truth is, that the soberest 
opinion in England, though it may be very widespread, is 





also apt to be very silent, until it gets som : 
constitutional mode of mien itself. Pg and 
merely silent in such cases, it is not unfrequent} ah 

. quently a little 
apathetic. It does not see the need of speaking before ; 
is asked, and though it may, when challenged tod ae ? 
out a very prudent oracle, the very prudence which tae 
plays prevents any noisy demonstration of a premature ‘ 
unnecessary kind. If Mr. Chamberlain had not gone o re 
his way to get up those great ward Committees of Lib 4 
Unionism in Birmingham, he would hardly have had oe 
answer to those who asserted so lately that the strong 
and depth of the Liberal Unionism in Birmingham = 
extremely doubtful. It was only when the opportuni 
of serving on Unionist ward Committees was Presented ty 
a very large number of respectable citizens, that Birmin : 
ham really discovered how very much sober Unionist 
opinion existed there, how profoundly the proposal r 
break up the United Kingdom,—to multiply parliaments 
and administrations which would be sure not to agree a 
had revolted the judgment of plain men in Birmingham 
and how heartily they supported their most popular citizen 
in his resistance to that proposal. And so, too, it wag only 
when Mr. Broadhurst appealed to the Trade-Union Con. 
gress to judge between him, who had fought his way y 
from the position of a mere labourer to be the colleague e 
statesmen, and flighty assailants of ambiguous opinions 
that it became apparent how very few were the antagonists 
who had made so much noise. It is the same with the 
Eight-Hours Question. You hear of nothing but the 
determination of the men to limit labour to eight hours 
absolutely, until you really try to get at the silent working 
men. Then we find a great indisposition to answer at al] 
among the more prudent Unions, and a positive deter. 
mination not to commit themselves to an imprudent 
decision in favour of the eight-hours limit among the great 
majority of those who do answer. We believe that if the 
same sort of judgment could be taken on almost all 
the cases of hasty popular agitation, we should find 
the same result,—a very much wider prevalence of the 
sober view than anyone had anticipated ; the very sobriety 
of the view, disinclining those who hold it to rush into 
public with it, as the faddist or the fanatic who thinks 
that he alone possesses the key to the truth, is disposed to 
rush into public with his fad or his fanaticism. Supposing 
we could have polled the public with regard to the verdict 
of the jury in the Maybrick case, we wonder what propor- 
tion of them would have been found amongst those who 
were disposed to hoot the Judge and jury for the result of 
the trial. We believe a very small proportion indeed. 
The quiet-minded people held their tongues, and were just 
those who would have held their tongues till they were 
challenged to speak in some constitutional way. It was 
the very hastiness of the opinion on the other side 
that made it appear so much more formidable than it 
really was. There is a proverb in England, “ Little 
pot soon hot,” meaning that those who have the least 
body of thought to heat, boil over much the soonest. 
That is, we believe, a most sensible and shrewd proverb. 
The mass of men in all classes, and quite as much in the 
class of labourers as in any other, follow the leaders in 
whom they have most confidence. And they have most 
confidence in the leaders who have shown the most capacity 
for carving out their own fortunes successfully. We do 
not, of course, mean that those who have been most selfish 
command the greatest confidence. On the contrary, the 
selfish men of business who devote their whole time to 
amassing large fortunes for themselves, command little con- 
fidence. But when politicians like Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Broadhurst show both the shrewdness necessary to men of 
the world, and so much sympathy for the less happy of 
their brother citizens as to devote a large part of their 
time to the amelioration of the lot of those fellow citizens, 
they are followed loyally and faithfully, as well for their 
shrewdness and prudence as for their disinterestedness 
and public spirit. We may depend upon it that the mere 
agitators make a great deal more show in the world than 
is at all proportionate to their real influence. If we could 
only command some constitutional way of polling the 
silent opinion which shows its calmness by its reticence, 
we should find that half the sensations of the world, whether 
political or social, were founded on a very shallow and un- 
trustworthy stratum of public opinion. In England at 
least, it is the noisy and confident who agitate. It is the 
taciturn and often even the indifferent who rule. 
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——eeeeeEeE 
SOME LESSONS OF THE STRIKE, 


T takes a thousand pounds a day to maintain twenty 
thousand idle men in full health and strength, to 
; their rent, and to provide even for a small propor- 
tionate average of wives and children. Some forty thousand 
men at least were thrown out of work by the strike at the 
docks, and though the public were liberal, and the Trades- 
[nions sympathetic, neither charity nor comradeship can 
eep up a contribution of two thousand pounds every 
twenty-four hours. It was inevitable, therefore, that if 
the employers held out, the men must yield; and we may, 
we think, consider that they have shown the first signs of 
yielding, and that in a few more hours or days the sus- 
sension of labour which has so gravely threatened the 
prosperity of London will, for a time, be atanend. The 
strike, however, though it has partially failed, has not been 
altogether useless. The men have obtained some great 
advantages, having got rid of the sub-contracts which 
pressed so heavily on their wages, having modified to some 
extent, the “casual” system, so that if employed at all, 
they get a minimum wage of 2s. a day, and having acquired 
some experience greatly required both as to their strength 
for resistance and their weakness. They are strong, for 
they can stop trade; but they are weak, because without 
public help they can stop it only for a few hours. The 
public, moreover, has learned some lessons, of which these 
two, one local and one general, seem to us the most 
important. ae, 

It is time the system of providing labour for the docks 
of London were finally done away, even if the State has 
to interfere to do it. Right in the centre of the com- 
plicated organisation of London commerce, with their 
fingers, as it were, on the valves of the heart of trade, the 
dock companies maintain a system of collecting labour 
as dangerous to the State and the community as it is 
oppressive and merciless to the labourers. They have 
spent too much to expect a reasonable return, and in order 
to do their work with extreme rapidity, yet at the lowest 
cost, they dig, as it were, a reservoir or cesspool of 
casual labour. Into this float all the masterless men of 
the country with strong backs, many of them good 
labourers out of work, many of them with no capacity but 
physical strength, many of them unhung ruffians, whose 
death would be a blessing to the body politic, a sweltering 
undisciplined half-fed crowd, large enough to recruit an 
army, from among whom the dock foremen, from hour 
to hour, clutch the supply of force they want. There 
never was such a system in a civilised country, or such a 
waste of human power. Thousands of men waste six 
hours a day in waiting to be employed for the other six ; 
not one man in three is sufficiently paid, taking one week 
with another, and not one man in sixty enjoys the security 
without which life becomes to all but the utterly reckless 
amere burden. It is a sort of lottery of labour which 
has been created, and so bad is the method that 
an increase in the prizes will, probably, only increase the 
suffering of the ticket-holders; for if the docks paid 
a shilling an hour, the rush from all England for the 
chance would only be multiplied five-fold. Not one of the 
conditions which sweeten, or elevate, or mitigate hard toil, 
is, or can be, secured ; while the severest of all compulsion, 
that of a direct chance of hunger, is perpetually present. 
The only wonder is that such men, collected in such crowds 
to play in such a lottery, and to suffer, as thousands of 
them do, such a torment of perpetual waiting, are as quiet 
as they usually are, or as amenable when they strike 
to any sort of control short of military force. The 
whole system ought to be swept away, and we rejoice 
to believe that, as a consequence of the strike, there is at 
least a chance that this reform will be carried through. 
The men who under any natural system would provide for 
the loading and unloading of ships are the shipowners, 
who control every other incident of maritime conveyance ; 
and Sir Donald Currie, the most experienced and success- 
ful of the class, says they are ready to do it. They 
will pay the dock owners for the accommodation they 
provide, but they will do the work with their own 
men, in their own way, taking their own time. Being 
thus independent, they can, they say, pay better wages, 
and all their habits and traditions will incline them 
towards the maintenance of regular forces, and the 
use of casual labour only when they are too hard 
driven, a matter over which, moreover, they can exercise 





much more control in the way of regulating arrivals than 
the dock owners can. The latter say they are willing 
to accede to this arrangement, and though we suspect 
when it comes to the point that the dispute on the question 
of payments will be a very bitter one, still, it is probable that 
an arrangement will be made. We only wish it might go 
much further, and that a shipowners’ syndicate would lease 
all the docks, and work them in the general interest of the 
shipping trade. They would have then a double interest 
in preventing strikes, would be able in a certain degree to 
regulate arrivals, would have a large supply of permanent 
labour, and would be able at least to try whether casual 
labour, which is pure evil alike to the class employed and 
the community, could not be wholly dispensed with. We 
defer at once to experts in the matter; but we can see no 
reason why a large picked force of men should not be 
maintained, say with a guaranteed wage of 2s. a day, 
the remaining money to come from the performance of 
piecework, just as it does now. There would then be 
a contented dock service in’ which discipline might be 
severe because dismissal would be a dreaded penalty, all 
the men would be competent men, and the time expended 
on the work, which is, of course, money, might be even 
less than at present. Machinery, too, might be employed 
on a more extensive scale, and much of the “carrying ” be 
done by an agency at once less costly and less mutinous 
than human labour. ‘To hear of thousands of tons of 
grain being carried by men from ship to warehouse makes 
one think of ancient Egypt, not of a day of rails and 
electricity. 

The other lesson which the public will have to take to 
heart is that it is the unskilled and half-skilled labour of 
the country which is discontented. They think too ex- 
clusively of skilled workmen, whose lot, on the whole, if 
only they had a little more security against bad times and 
old age, would not be hard one, and too little of the mere 
labourers. There are, however, hundreds of thousands of 
men in the country who bring little but their strength 
into the market, who are as essential to the skilled class 
as the hodmen are to masons, or the stokers to en- 
gineers, and who, as education advances, are just begin- 
ning to think that they are overworked and underpaid. 
Many of them are both. They are not worth as much as 
the skilled men, for the latter sell intelligence as well as 
labour ; but they are worn out much more rapidly, and in 
the cities their wages are in proportion docked much more 
severely by inevitable expenses. Rent, in particular, falls 
on them with cruel weight,—they often pay a fifth of their 
wages for this item, where their superiors pay a tenth,— 
they want as much food, even if it be rougher, and they 
have as much need of clothing and of warmth. It is from 
them that the next trouble will come, and we believe 
that under the conditions of our civilisation they can, 
in many instances, plead a genuine grievance. They 
barely get the comfort of the workhouse while labouring 
all day to keep off the rates. They have few of the 
alleviations which make the lot of the agricultural 
labourer endurable, and are in fact often in the position 
of serfs of the social system, paid for severe toil only with 
the permission to exist. Those who know them best, their 
fellow workmen of the higher grades, are beginning 
strongly to sympathise with them in their complaints, as 
was shown throughout this strike, and they themselves are 
becoming more reasonable and less violent beings, and 
therefore appeal more strongly to the comprehension and 
the sympathy of the more thoroughly civilised classes. 
They are beginning to strike everywhere, generally as 
we notice for an average of 2s. additional per week, 
and employers at large, that is the whole body of the 
community, will have, we suspect, to bear that increase, 
and save it if they must, in greater economy of methods of 
doing work. It is vain to say that competition exclusively 
will settle the rate for any such work, for we do not 
leave competition to settle it. We grant bare food 
and shelter to all who apply; and, consequently, the man 
who works all day, however rough his labour may be, must 
be paid in something, however little, more than bare shelter 
and food. The suffering of the whole body of English 
workers is often exaggerated, sometimes absurdly so, their 
true grievances at present being mainly cramped lodging 
and insecurity in employment; but there are classes of the 
half-skilled—deserving classes, too—who have very rough 
times. Nothing but the amazing cheapness of food has 
prevented us from hearing more of them before, and now 
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their scale of wants is rising, like that of the rest of the 
world. It is time for employers and the community to be 
very moderate and reasonable in considering their claims, 
and trying whether the loss in an increase of wages may 
not be made up by saving in the organisation of work. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IRISH POLICY. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN made two very important pro- 
posals in his striking and hopeful speech at 
Birmingham on Monday. The first was that the Irish 
policy of the Government should be embodied in resolu- 
tions, and so submitted to the House of Commons, just as 
the India Bill was thirty-one years ago, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill twenty-two yearsago. Mr.Chamberlaip’s object 
is to lift the fundamental Irish Questions,—especially, as 
we understand him, the Land Question,—out of the 
‘heated region of party politics into a less troubled and 
‘more impartial atmosphere. We should heartily support 
“the suggestion if statesmen of all parties really believe 
‘that asperities would be softened, and a more statesman- 
like tone imported into the discussion by that course of 
procedure. At present, we cannot help entertaining 
.a doubt whether that would be the effect. There is 
so much difficulty in getting any important measure 
through the House of Commons with the great number 
of separate parties which are now pursuing different 
ends in that assembly, that it is a rather serious 
matter to offer a double series of discussions on the 
principles of any difficult measure, and we cannot help 
fearing that the only effect of proceeding by resolution in 
the case of the Irish Land Bill would be to give an im- 
pression of weakness and indecision which would greatly 
intensify all the difficulties of the situation. If, however, 
it was found on application to the different party leaders 
in the House that such a course would soothe rancour and 
reconcile opposition, nothing could be wiser than to adopt 
it. And whether it be adopted or not, Mr. Chambertain’s 
_proposal shows decisively how free from party spirit: he is 
in the matter, and how willing to concede to the Opposition 
their full share in moulding legislation on this difficult 
subject. We only fear that by abandoning the initiative and 
appearing to invite pressure from the other side the Govern- 
ment might produce on the House that impression of indeci- 
sion which, in such a condition of parties as the present, is 
apt to increase instead of to attenuate every difficulty. Still, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal deserves the most careful con- 
sideration of the Government, and if it be not ultimately 
adopted,—of which we have great doubts,—it should at 
‘least clear his own position, and restore to him some of 
that influence with the Opposition of which the re- 
dundance of party spirit has lately, though most unjustly, 
almost deprived him. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s other suggestion we cannot speak 
so appreciatively. ‘“ By common consent,” he says, “ the 
Land and Local Government Questions come before the 
question of education, although you will remember that the 
question of higher education was one of the three branches of 
the Upas-tree which Mr. Gladstone in 1868 proposed to level 
to the ground.” Well, by common consent the Land 
Question comes before the question of education, but it is 
a grave mistake to assert that by common consent the Local 
Government question comes before it. There is hardly 
any consent on the subject, and a great deal of dis- 
sent. Sir George Errington, for instance, speaking on 
the same day at Ilkeston, and speaking with a minute 
and fresh knowledge of the state of Ireland, earnestly 
deprecated any hurrying-on of the Local Government 
question in Ireland, expressly on the ground that the suc- 
cess of the future measure may be very greatly endangered 
by hurry, while to secure its success in Ireland, whenever it 
shall be carried, is vastly more important than to arrange 
that it should be carried in 1890 rather than in 1891 or 
1892. To our mind, nothing can be more desirable than 
to let the settlement of the Land question precede by at 
least a year the settlement of the Local Government 
question; and we claim Mr. Chamberlain himself as the 
most weighty witness on our side. What does he say on 
this subject in the very speech with which we are dealing ? 
“No doubt,” he says, “it” [the Local Government 
Question] ‘is surrounded with difficulties. The objection, 
and the only objection which is taken to giving to 
Treland such an extension of local government as has 
been conferred on England and Scotland, is that in- 


en, 
stead of using those privileges as England 
are using them, for local advange, they mvcotlaud 
abused. They would be made an instrument y which be 
property of the minority might be confiscated, ang — 
be made a lever for political agitation. I am not dis > 
to underrate these objections. I admit their ; oa 
But I should like to poi ; Fh seers 

point out that if the Land Quest; 

were settled, there would no longer be a bitter loca] strife 
in Ireland.” “If the Land Question were settled!” 4 : 
how could the Land Question be settled in the pro . 
sense, t.e., be settled, and be known to be settled } oe 
whole Irish peasantry,—for the legal settlement of. the 
question is not enough for the purposes of removin 
occasion for strife, so long as the whole public affected had 
not been made fully aware that that settlement wag satis 
factory and final,—unless at the very least a year had passed 
between this settlement and the proposal of a measure to 
confer new forms of self-government on the Irish counties 
and towns? Mr. Chamberlain says that if the Land 
Question had been settled,—which, as we contend, means 
if the Irish public had become thoroughly acquainted with 
the terms of the settlement, and were thoroughly satisfied 
that it was final,—‘the conflict of interests would haye 
disappeared, and then the minority need no longer fea; 
for its liberty or its property.” But how could the conflict 
of interests have died away if the two measures were being 
discussed simultaneously, and no one, even in Parliament 
knew what would be the final form of the Land Bill at the 
time they were discussing the clauses of the Local Govern. 
ment Bill. It seems to us of very great importance that 
time should be allowed for the terms of the settlement of 
the Land Question to sink into the minds both of Par. 
liamentary parties and of the whole Irish people, before 
any attempt were made to determine how much power 
local assemblies should receive, to throw difficulties in the 
way of the Irish Administration. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s real object, however, in hurrying on the 
Trish Local Government Bill comes out in his next sentence, 
He desires, he says, to see this Local Government measure 
passed at once, “ partly because I desire to see equality of 
privilege as between Ireland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom; partly because I desire that the Irish people 
shall feel the responsibility of the administration of their 
own affairs ...... and partly, also, because I believe 
that no scheme of land settlement can be satisfactorily 
administered without the creation of some local authority, 
more popular and more influential than any which is at 
present in existence.”” The last reason is the true motive 
for hurry in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind. He has committed 
himself so deeply to the position that English and Scotch 
taxpayers should not be at any material cost for the 
redemption of Irish land, that he is intent upon getting 
influential local bodies in Ireland which may stand between 
the Irish peasant and the British guarantee. We have never 
sympathised with this desire to repudiate any British re- 
sponsibility for the great remedial measure which British 
misgovernment in the past has rendered necessary, and we 
should earnestly condemn the policy resulting from that 
desire if it involved the hurrying on of a local government 
measure before the safe and final settlement of the land 
question on a firm and just basis. Popular bodies con- 
structed for the very purpose of guaranteeing the col- 
lection of the peasants’ purchase-money, before the 
peasantry had learned to consider the purchase scheme as 
final, would be under the strongest possible temptation to 
begin their career by reducing the pressure on the peasant- 
proprietors, and so to create the worst possible precedents 
for their future conduct. We are profoundly convinced 
that there ought to be at least a year’s delay between the 
Land measure and the Local Government measure,—a year 
being quite the minimum period within which the principles 
of the former measure could so sink into the minds of the 
peasantry as to render them safe and conservative adminis- 
trators of the latter measure. And if the Education 
measure could be interposed between the two, so much the 
better. It would give the Roman Catholic population the 
requisite assurance that the Parliament at Westminster 
really does intend to treat them justly, and it would need 
no precautions of the kind which are obviously needful 
in the preparation of a Bill which, if not very carefully 
drawn, will furnish the Irish people with new and dan- 
gerous weapons against the British Government, as well 
as new and urgent temptations to brandish these weapons 
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THE INHERENT DIFFICULTIES OF provement, at least as grave a fon te a efficiency, 


VOLUNTARYISM. 


HE tendency—though, of course, there are exceptions 
—of most lay Churchmen who discuss the Church 
in public, is to speak of its faults, to urge it to be less 
devoted to form, or to point out that it has never yet con- 
quered the masses of the people. The tendency of lay 
Dissenters, on the other hand, when discussing Dissent, is 
to point out the merits and services of Nonconformity, 
and to urge their audiences to regard their ecclesiastical 
gystem, if not as divine, at, least as Super-excellent. The 
tendency in each case has its origin in history, the earnest 
Churchman always fearing lest the Establishment should 
row sluggish in its security, and dreading lest words of 
approval should sound in the popular ear like words of 
triumph; while the Dissenter, in his own mind, is 
always pleading against the strong, and therefore specially 
uts forward his claims to popular toleration and regard. 
Nothing, our history being regarded, can be more natural, 
put we confess we sometimes wish that now that circum- 
stances are so changed, that the Church is on the 
defensive and Nonconformity is no longer oppressed, the 
tone of lay speaking on the Churches would change a little 
too. The rain of depreciative criticism from within impairs 
the courage of the Church ; the shower of laudation prevents 
discussion on the evils inherent in the special methods 
of Nonconformity. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, on 
Wednesday, in his speech at Birmingham, dwelt strongly 
on the services English Dissent has rendered to the cause 
of political freedom; and, indeed, if Unitarians ae to be 
included among Dissenters instead of among heretics, to 
freedom of thought in every direction. That is perfectly 
just, though the devotion of Nonconformists to freedom 
was not conspicuous in their temporary dominance during 
the Great Rebellion, or in the early history of the American 
Colonies, but we wish he had added a word on the draw- 
backs with which that passion for freedom has been 
accompanied. Three, at least, of those drawbacks are 
serious in the eyes of many of the best Nonconformists 
themselves; and believing as we do that Dissent has, among 
other good work, acted on the Church as a powerful anti- 
septic, we wish we saw a little more anxiety to discuss and 
to mitigate their evils. 

The first of these drawbacks, in our eyes incomparably 
the most important, is the relation of the Nonconformist 
clergy to their flocks. The teachers are, as a body, kept 
too dependant on the taught. It is an essential idea of 
English Dissent—which naturally, in asserting the value of 
ecclesiastical freedom, chose the method already familiar 
in politics—that its spiritual teachers should be elective, 
should be chosen by those who are to learn from them, 
should be paid by them, and should be dismissable by 
them at their will. There are modifications in theory in 
particular churches, especially as to the right of dismissal, 
and, of course, in practice it is rather the influential 
members—which too often means the rich members— 
who appoint and remove; but Dissent is, as a whole, 
ecclesiastically democratic, and the unpopular minister 
cannot live. We entirely admit the incidental occasional 
advantage of that system, the friendship and community 
of thought and feeling between teacher and taught, the 
quick comprehension, the solidarité, in short, which it 
often produces in the life of a congregation; but it is 
impossible that it should be a sound method. It must 
often be the first duty of a religious teacher to be un- 
popular, to offend his audience as Christ offended the 
Pharisees, to denounce the very practices whereby they 
live, to preach ideas because he believes them, which stir 
up his hearers to intellectual wrath. It cannot be either 
wise or right to prohibit this duty from being done 
under penalty of dismissal, to compel the teacher to 
remain permanently on the level of the taught, to 
make of the preacher the delegate not of any one 
or any thing supernatural, but of a group of ordinary 
persons not always too anxious for spiritual advance. It 
cannot be even expedient, from the point of view of sincere 
believers, to make it impossible for preachers in the 
Southern States to condemn slavery, or in East London 
to dwell on the Christian teaching about contract, or in 
most of the Churches of England and America to state 
frankly what they think of the popular theory of inspira- 
tion. The Established clergy, it may be, tend to become a 
caste, but the voluntary clergy tend to become delegates ; 








perhaps even a graver one, because it is the practice of 
English Nonconformity to attach such weight to the 
sermon,—that is, to the preacher’s spoken thought. We are 
quite aware that in practice this evil is greatly modified 
by the instinctive English respect for the independent 
mind, and for the man who has an opinion ; but is there a 
Nonconformist Minister of eminence who will deny that it 
limits the teaching, that it fetters the teachers, that 
it dwarfs, or paralyses, or weights the intellectual aspira- 
tion of the entire order? We cannot even conceive 
how it can be otherwise, or how, human nature being 
what it is, a dependent preacher can help shaping 
his discourse, as a popular candidate shapes his dis- 
course, by the impression it makes upon his audience. 
The effect is bad enough in politics, though in that 
region a@ man may conceivably regard it as his duty 
to be mouthpiece, and so remain honest ; but in religion that 
never can occur. The teacher is the mouthpiece, or wishes 
to be the mouthpiece of the original revealer, and in sub- 
stituting the thoughts of his hearers, or thoughts pleasant 
to his hearers, must feel a certain degradation and sense of 
slavery. That evil, always limiting the advance of the 
Churches, springs directly from those Churches’ devotion 
to what they think freedom; it is capable, if not of cure, 
at least of mitigation—it is mitigated in a rough way in 
Presbyterian churches—but in speeches on Nonconformity 
it is rarely so much as pointed out. Everybody outside 
the Establishment descants on the good inherent in 
Voluntaryism, which we, for our part, cordially acknow- 
ledge ; but no one lifts a finger to remove the great evil by 
which that good is adulterated. 

It is a slighter evil, perhaps, though a definite one, that 
under the voluntary system ability in teaching tends 
always towards those fields where it is least wanted. The 
strongest congregations draw irresistibly the ablest men, 
and the weakest are left to the teaching of the weak. 
That, though it occurs, we quite admit, within the Estab- 
lishment also, seems a terrible waste of power, and the 
only remedy as yet applied—the internal missionary 
organisation—is, curiously enough, the negation of the 
voluntary system, as understood in England. The 
State does not, indeed, pay the missionary or the 
“‘deputed” teacher; but of all human beings, the man, 
white or dark, who is taught by a missionary, has least of 
a vote in choosing him. He did not appoint him and 
cannot remove him. That teacher, often the most effec- 
tive of all, comes from the outside as completely as if he 
had been nominated by a patron and inducted by a Bishop. 
Indeed, any territorial system—any system, that is, im 
which the teacher holds himself bound to all within his 
reach—is fatal to perfect voluntaryism, for only the con- 
gregation which pays can possibly elect, and outsiders 
must accept what they get as implicitly as if they were 
labourers in a Dorsetshire parish. If Nonconformist. 
churches stood alone in England to-morrow, the majority 
of the population would still be in the position of Church- 
men, compelled to go without religious aid or take it from 
those whom they did not elect and could not remove. 

That is not, perhaps, a very grave evil, for a land might 
be covered with an unpaid pastorate elected by congrega- 
tions too poor to maintain them, without any spiritual 
suffering, and indeed many excellent country churches 
are so served, but we cannot believe that the wiser 
Nonconformists are blind to the loss as well as the 
gain involved in the segregation of their churches. 
That segregation has its own advantages, but it in- 
volves also losses, grave losses, which are scarcely ever 
admitted. Apart altogether from the great ecclesiastical 
question of the value of an unbroken “ Church,” 
applicable in theory at all events to all mankind, if a con- 
gregation is good, so must a collection of congregations 
be good, if only to secure a proper distribution of 
evangelising strength. If it is good, as Nonconformists 
say, that the minister should feel the pressure of opinion 
from his congregation, it must be good also that he should 
feel it from his fellow-ministers, with whom he must have 
at least professional sympathy. We cannot see a reason 


for a Parliament which is not also a reason for a Synod, and 
there is nothing in a Synod contrary either to the ideas of 
Geneva taken broadly, or to the ideas of English Non- 
conformity. Synodal union is mere organisation to prevent 
loss of power, and the aberrations of individualism, and one 
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-would fancy would, with men trained like English Dissenters, 
be almost instinctively popular. Yet we fail, it may be from 
ignorance, to discern any tendency in the non-Hstablished 
Churches towards less isolation. If we understand the 
Methodist reformers, they wish to relax rather than 
strengthen the strictness of their organisation, and tend to 
bestow on the congregations power at the expense of the 
Legal Hundred. Outside Methodism the “ unions ” 
certainly do not grow stronger, while of plans for fusion, 
or even federation, we do not hear a word. Surely it must 
be some drawback to the desire for freedom of which Mr. 
Chamberlain boasts, and boasts from many points of view 
with reason, that it so strongly resists the organisation 
which in every other department of life is found to be so 
valuable and so needed. Is it a merit in dust that you 
cannot make bricks of it, or is it a defect ? We will not 
answer the question; but some one, when praising English 
Voluntaryism for the great results it has accomplished, 
should at least allude to the risks inherent in the system, 
its tendency to make the teachers of religion dependent 
upon popular suffrage, its tendency to the neglect of the 
unconverted classes of the community, and its tendency to 
fling away great means alike of influence and of culture 
for the sake of a needless segregation. 








“IN QUEST OF A CREED.” 

R. LEEBODY, the Professor of Mathematics and Physics 

in Magee College, Londonderry, has just published two 
interesting lectures on “Religious Teaching and Modern 
Thought.”* the first of which is termed “In Quest of a 
Creed,” and the second, “The Methods of Instruction.” In 
these lectures, he lays down what he conceives to be the right 
attitude of Christian laymen towards the various theological 
schools of the present day. Dr. Leebody writes with acuteness 
and knowledge, but we cannot agree with his estimate of the 
attitude which a layman of fair general culture in the field of 
theological literature is likely to take up, when he speaks of 
“Scripture” as if it all stood on the same basis, and lays it 
down as a canon that “ the authority of Scripture is, of course, 
paramount with all Christian people, and doctrinal proposi- 
tions resting on explicit statements of Scripture will be 
accepted without gainsaying.” We should have said that 
even those who, like ourselves, reject the so-called Rationalism 
of the day with the utmost confidence, as not only dangerous 
to our moral and spiritual progress, but founded on utterly 
untrue and unsound views of the facts of history and of the 
inner life of man, would be the first to concede that if modern 
criticism has succeeded in anything, it has succeeded in 
showing that a very considerable literature of very different 
degrees of value is contained in the general word “Scripture,” 
and that it is as impossible to admit that everything contained 
in the Book of Genesis, or the Book of Judges, or the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, is “to be accepted without gainsaying,” as it 
is to admit that such attacks upon Scripture as were contained 
in the book called “ Supernatural Religion” can be justified. 
The one point which a layman with a fair amount of general 
and a little special knowledge of the theological difficulties of 
the present day would find it most difficult to decide, would be 
the best way of discriminating between the many various 
elements in Scripture, and the proper amount of authority to 
be conceded to different parts of it. It is not merely the 
question of the true interpretation of Seripture which is 
the difficulty—though, of course, that is often a matter of 
difficulty,—but the question of the authority of a good many 
portions of Scripture itself, put upon them what interpreta- 
tion you will. Will any interpretation of the story of creation 
make it agree with the highest and most accurate science? 
Will any interpretation of the Book of Chronicles make the 
whole of it square with the statements in the Book of Kings? 
Will any interpretation of the statements in the Synoptic 
Gospels that our Lord ate the ordinary Passover with his 
Disciples on the evening before his crucifixion make them 
agree with the explicit statement in the fourth Gospel 
that the Last Supper was held on the day previous to 
the Jewish feast, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
other Apostles understood that Judas had been sent out to 
buy the things that were needed “against the feast ” P 
Nothing is more essential to a Christian layman “in quest 
of a creed” in the present day than some principle by which 
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he could discriminate the divine element in Seri 
the human, and gain some conception at least, 
ference between the inspiring spirit and the literary med} 
in which its inspiration is embodied, and by which, oftes 
enough, it is more or less modified and disturbed. No 0 
who knows what the ordinary life of men seven or sicht 
centuries before Christ actually was, will deny the inspirati 
of the Psalms usually attributed to David. But no one a 
believes Christ to have been the perfect incarnation of God in 
man, will suppose for a moment that when a psalmist Speaks of 
the man who dashes against the stones the children of the 
daughter of Babylon, as peculiarly happy, he speaks by the 
inspiration of God, any more than he will regard Deborah’s 
panegyric on the wife of Heber the Kenite for a peculiarly 
treacherous murder, and one especially shocking to all the 
Eastern notions of the duty of hospitality, as inspired by the 
divine spirit. 


pture from 
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; What, then, shall we regard as the unfailing test of true 
inspiration? First, we should say that we see it wherever we 
find conceptions of God and duty far in advance of the age to 
which they belong, and cutting right across the grain of the 
particular tribal or national character affected by it, and 
especially where we see these conceptions gaining steadily 
in their influence over the life of a people such as the 
Israelites, and wrenching them away from the characteristic 
worship and moral tendencies of the tribes and nations round 
them. Nobody can doubt that the steady inculeation of g 
pure moral law, and a fastidiously elevated spiritual worship, 
on a people lusting, as the Israelites lusted, “after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt,” and its inculcation with such effect 
that it won the whole heart of the people, and fixed 
it upon an almost Pharisaic observance of the rites and 
ceremonies which unsensualised them,—was a triumph of the 
divine spirit over most unpromising material. And, next, the 
growth of a deeper and deeper belief in the approach of atime 
when a perfect embodiment of this pure and noble and self. 
sacrificing rule of life should appear in Israel, and the 
specially rapid growth of this belief during a period when 
everything in the history of the people seemed to tell against it, 
unquestionably witnessed to the triumph of a divine control 
over the human media of Jewish thought and aspiration. 
When a pure law prevails against all the natural tendencies of 
a people, and inspires their greatest writers with an ardent and 
even passionate love of that law, we see clear evidence of the 
inspiration of God. And when a hope that is against hope 
triumphs over all the depressing conditions of exile and national 
ruin, and not only blossoms in the midst of desolation, but 
results in its own fulfilment,—there, too, we see the unmis- 
takable signs of the possession of the Jewish writers by a 
spirit much higher in its character, and much more penetrating 
in its vision than their own. If a people who habitually cling 
to earth, are in their meditations exalted far above earth,—ifa 
people who live habitually in the present, are in their medita- 
tions transported into a clear future of no terrestrial form of 
happiness, if a people who kick against the pricks of the law, 
are in their meditations possessed by the most profound love 
of the law, we may recognise very clearly that they them- 
selves were not mistaken when they regarded the divine spirit 
as controlling for them the course of their meditations, 
and controlling it not merely from hour to hour, but 
from generation to generation, and from century to cel- 
tury. This is the true test of inspiration, when a selfish 
and even sensual people are purified by it into a spiritual 
mind, when a passionate and even bloodthirsty people are 
chastened by it into a gentle mind, when a proud and even 
stiff-necked people are broken by it into a humble mind; when 
David sings, “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow ;” when Elijah pro- 
claims that God is neither in the tempest, nor the earthquake, 
nor the fire, but is in the still small voice; when John the 
Baptist drops the stern cry “Repent,” to proclaim him the 
latchet of whose shoes he is not worthy to unloose; when 
St. Paul, who could wrathfully predict that God should smite 
the unjust judge for ordering him to be smitten contrary to the 
law, when sitting to judge him according to the law, is com 
pelled to chaunt the praises of that charity without which 
zeal even to the death is worthless, which “ suffereth long ands 
kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, does 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.” This transformation of the 
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paracter of a race and of the personal characteristics of 
radividuals under the immediate breath of a higher spirit, 
: the very test of inspiration; and in Scripture, no doubt, 
a see in almost every page the marvels and miracles 
qhich it effects. But that does not show that all the 
history of the Chronicler is accurate; that Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy are free from serious numerical exaggera- 
tions; that St. Matthew is right in supposing that the flight 
into Egypt was needful in order to give a messianic meaning 
to the perfectly simple historical statement concerning Israel, 
«Out of Egypt have I called my son,” or in interpreting the 
statement that as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so should 
our Lord be a sign to the generation in which he lived, as 
suggesting the very forced analogy between the time spent by 
the former in the whale’s belly and the time during which the 
pody of Christ was buried in the earth. These are all matters 
qhich do not suggest the action of inspiration at all, indeed, 
which force upon us the evidence of fantastic human impres- 
sions. If we were to insist that St. Paul was inspired when 
he said “ Alexander the coppersmith has done me much evil, 
the Lord reward him according to his works,” why should we 
not argue that St. Peter was inspired when he took our 
Lord to task for predicting his own humiliation and death ? 
The limits of the inspiration of Scripture are no doubt 
far from easy to define strictly. We must be content 
to leave them vague. But we cannot doubt for a moment 
that from the beginning of the literature of the Jews 
to the close, there is a growing and deepening impression of 
the brooding of a divine character of clear and definite features 
over the story, and this divine character is at last visibly 
and vividly embodied in the life of him who, though he wept 
over the fate of Jerusalem, bade its daughters not weep for 
him, but weep for themselves and for their children, as he 
toiled up the hill on which he was to suffer, and by suffering, to 
yedeem the world. Inspiration is demonstrated by the gradual 
control gained by that divine character over the character and 
genius of the Jewish people, and by the results produced on 
the minds and characters of those who gave themselves up 
wholly to its influence. And yet that inspiration no more 
implies that there were no unrebuked bursts of passion in the 
Old Testament, no blunders in the New, no misinterpretations 
of prophecy, no blanks where we look for help, and no con- 
fusions where we need elucidation, than the writing of the 
moral law on the heart implies that there are no perverted 
consciences in human life, no fiery acts of distorted and cruel 
zeal, 


Nor can we quite agree with Dr. Leebody in making so light 
as he does of the authority of the Church and of tradition in 
his “Quest for a Creed.” It is surely true that there is a great 
deal we want to know about the Church of Christ which 
Scripture does not contain, and of which our only evidence is 
the actual life of the primitive Church. And “common-sense,” 
of which Dr. Leebody makes so much, suggests that we should 
eke out our very inadequate knowledge of what kind of organi- 
sation our Lord’s instructions reared, by inquiring how they 
were actually understood and acted upon in the earliest times 
of which we have any record. This is at least as much one 
of the legitimate “common-sense” sources for our estimate of 
Christianity, as Scripture itself wherever Scripture is dealing 
rather with facts than with spiritual principles. If we 
are to arrive at the creed which is the fullest and fairest 
account of the supernatural influence that culminated in the 
life of our Lord, we must surely ask what were the teachings 
of which we find the clearest trace in the legacy transmitted to 
the next age, as well as what were the teachings of which we 
find the record in the Apostolic writings. It seems to us that 
laymen honestly in quest of the most adequate Christian creed, 
will not only be unable to regard all the Scriptures as equally 
Inspired, but will be compelled to attach a good deal of im- 
Portance to the actual results of the Apostolic teaching on 
the communities which the Apostles and their immediate 
Successors founded; and that we can neither attribute the 
final authority ascribed by Dr. Leebody to all the words of 
Scripture, nor deny a certain authority to the evidence 
furnished by the early life of the Church as to what it was 
Which, in the opinion of primitive Christians, Christ had 
teally directed their immediate predecessors to expect and to 
meuleate, 





“CHEERY STOICISM.” 

HE thing that has most struck us about Mr. Ernest 
Benzon’s autobiography is a certain admission made by 

all, or nearly «1, his reviewers. The book itself has little in 
it not contained in its author’s evidence before the Courts of 
Law, and that little consists mainly of statistics. It is in- 
teresting in a way to be assured that the vague stories which 
float about society of enormous gambling losses are, in one 
instance at least, well founded, and that a man in our day can, 
if he pleases, lose £25,000 in a night at presumably honest 
“play.” A fancy existed that these stories were legends, and 
that a wealthy man must play for years to attain to utter 
ruin; but Mr. Benzon’s evidence on that point is decisive. 
Still, except their scale, there is nothing special about Mr. 
Benzon’s losses. He was robbed by money-lenders, plundered 
by sharpers (possibly sharpers who only used superior know- 
ledge and experience), and defeated by bookmakers, just like 
any other of the hundred young idiots who in every 
succeeding season pass through .his experiences in a smaller 
way. He was exceptional, perhaps, in the degree to which 
he enjoyed the excitement of risking money, for in the 
majority of his rivals there is, as a rule, an intermittent con- 
sciousness alike of fear and pain, of which Mr. Benzon 
appears to have been wholly devoid. He had no more con- 
science about gambling than a Chinaman, and without 
conscience there is no real mental pain. This difference 
between him and his fellows is, however, too slight to call for 
more than a passing notice, and, as we said, we are more 
interested in a particular admission of his reviewers. They 
write from many stand-points, the most usual being the 
Philistine but sensible one, that a man must be a fool to part 
with so much to gain so little—the fact of loss striking 
them much more than the appetite for risk—but they 
all, however severe, throw one kind word to the object 
of their censures, and it is always of the same sort. They 
all think he must have good in him, because he does not 
whine. The praise is quite deserved, so far as the book can 
be accepted as evidence; “cheery stoicism,” as Carlyle called 
it, being the one strong point in an otherwise exceedingly 
weak and rashly impulsive character. Mr. Benzon blames no 
one, unless it be his guardian for keeping him in ignorance of 
his coming fortunes,—an error of judgment which was once, 
as most old solicitors know. exceedingly common, and con- 
sidered to indicate unusual thoughtfulness, the idea being 
that a lad who expected wealth was certain to learn 
nothing—and the tradesmen, who after most profitable 
transactions, “writted” him for trumpery sums. He has 
no quarrel with the bookmakers, he never abuses the 
sharpers, and he is positively kindly to the money-lenders, 
retaining, apparently, an odd sense of gratitude because 
of the exceeding promptness, so different from the slow- 
ness of family solicitors, with which they met his wants. 
He invents no excuses for himself, does not malign his friends, 
and treats his tumble in life, over which many men would 
bemoan themselves from youth to old age, as he might a bad 
tumble from a horse which he had ridden a little too fast. 
We entirely agree with the reviewers in their recognition of 
this quality in Mr. Benzon as a redeeming one; but then, we 
want to know why, if they admire cheery stoicism in this case so 
much, they do not in anyother. If journalists and newspaper 
correspondents are any guides to opinion, the world is not only 
ceasing to think whining discreditable, but is determined to 
develop the practice by every means in its power. Everybody 
who suffers, or thinks he suffers, is encouraged to consider him- 
self “a case,” to moan over his wrongs, and to accuse either 
individuals or society at large as the “relentless ” causes of 
them. It isa “woe” to be a criminal, or a drunkard, or an 
unsuccessful man; and if the unemployed, or the sot, or the 
convict will only howl at some one as the cause of that woe, 
the Press is ready to pity and relieve him. The “ martyr” 
now is not the man who endures in silence, or who faces the 
consequences of his own acts, but the man who descants 
upon his pains, who exaggerates every unpleasant incident, 
who calls most successfully upon the world for what it calls 
its “sympathy,” which means very often its own enjoyment 
of an emotional condition of its nerves. The poor man who 
bears his poverty gets nothing; but the poor man who will beg, 
who shows or even invents his sores, who parades his suffering 
wife and carries about his pinched children, is overwhelmed 
with charity. His whining, whether justified or not, is counted 
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as a grace to him, and if he can do it in pathetic words, it is a 
grace covering all sins. Mrs. Maybrick described herself as 
“ friendless and alone,” and produced quite a thrill of emotion, 
though she had, and those who thrilled knew she had, a 
husband who had paid her debts, a devoted mother, and a 
lover who spent thousands on her defence. So appreciative 
has the public become of whining, that if a parricide nowadays 
repeated the grim French joke, and prayed his Judges to be 
“ merciful to an orphan,” thousands would repeat his prayer 
in a petition to the Home Secretary for his free pardon, and 
not see in the least that they were making themselves ridiculous. 
* Ridiculous,’ they would say; ‘why, the man is an orphan; 
and to orphans the great heart of the community instinctively 
goes out.’ Mr. Benzon’s proper course, if he wanted public 
petting, would have been to cast all his failure on his guardian, 
to denounce those who won his money as grasping blood- 
suckers, to declare Mr. Matthews answerable for the existence 
of money-lenders, and to ask, as a man ruined by the 
“Satanic callousness” of “ society,’ for a subscription 
sufficient to enable him to begin “punting” again. Then, 
indeed, the new journalism would have taken him toits bosom, 
and the thousand correspondents to whom it gives space would 
have wept in slipshod English over the miseries of the gamester 
who, under “our foul system of Society,” when he loses, 
pays. Whining is old, we admit, the earliest recorded whine 
being Adam’s; but it was never esteemed admirable till this 
generation arose. 


There will be a result shortly, from all this indulgence 
in false pity, and it will take one of three forms. It 
is quite possible that “emotion” will wear itself out, 
and that a jaded generation will become pitiless, as humane 
men do in Spain if they indulge themselves too much 
én the spectacles of the arena. They come to thirst for 
emotion so strongly that pity either for the beasts or the men 
dies out, and they would tolerate anything if only it promised 
a new movement of the nerves. It was a generation bred on 
Bousseau, that king among whining littératewrs, which sanc- 
tioned or endured the Terror; and though Englishmen are 
not Frenchmen, they share with them a common human 
nature. It is those, we notice, even now, who whine most who 
threaten most; and the double tone of the beggar—his readi- 
ness to whine or to curse—is part of universal human ex- 
perience. Or there will bea fierce intellectual reaction, marked 
among the sceptical cultivated by a sudden and strong 
recrudescence of the old Stoic philosophy. Society likes to be 
Pagan, and we can quite well imagine it boasting that external 
things are nothing to the philosopher, who should find suffi- 
sient occupation in controlling his own mind, and more 
especially its spasms of emotion. The noble side of that 
philosophy would tempt many fine minds, as indulgence in the 
passion of pity tempts them now, and they would throw their 
shield over the thousands who would confuse stoicism with 
callousness, and would ask in innumerable letters why any 
ene should do anything for anybody else. There isa vein in the 
English character, for all its tendency both to true kindliness 
and to maudliness—if ever a word was wanted that word is to- 
éay—which would respond very readily to the rougher kind of 
stoicism, and would find in “Enlightened Indifference” a 
fertile source of personal content. Or—for reactions produce 
good as well as evil, and the treasures brought by the flow of 
the tide are found only during its ebb—we shall by-and-bye see 
among the ordinarily religious, who in England, as in America, 
are still an immense majority, a strong revival of consciousness 
that there isa hard side to Christianity,—that the Master taught 
about crime, and contracts, and personal responsibility, other 
jessons than those which for the moment are mastering, and 
in their division from their correctives appear to be partially 
disorganising, the world. There was a second thief when 
the first was pardoned; and Society, in its determination 
to pardon both, and, indeed, to prefer the reviler, is at 
least not imitating Christ. The hard side of our faith has 
come to the front at intervals a good many times, always to 
the rebracing of the national fibre; and if ever a reaction 
towards it could be produced by a sway too far towards the 
other side, it is most assuredly now. For the moment, how- 
ever, public schoolboys, who instinctively hate whining, seem 
to have a monopoly of manliness; and to find journalists 
praising a man for bearing self-inflicted losses without cries of 
rage and an outpouring of self-pity, is an incident so unusual 
as to deserve a separate record. 








accra, 
THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


_ of our musical festivals suffer seriously from that 

passion for novelties which has the result of gs 
feiting the auditors with a positive glut of new music an 
large proportion of them would sooner hear their “a 
favourites. Under this condemnation the directors of = 
Three Choirs’ Festival rarely fall, and the programme of this 
year’s meeting at Gloucester exhibits a judicious combination 
of standard works with some of the best specimens of recent 
native compositions in the sphere of oratorio and cantata 
Dr. Parry’s Judith is, taken all round, the most mascu. 
line and dignified addition to the literature of oratorio 
which has been produced in this generation, and there jg 
special fitness in choosing it for performance at Gloucester 
with which the composer’s family has been so long connected, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend again, although it 
failed to gain the suffrages of the Berlinese, is a work of great 
cleverness and suavity; and, finally, Dr. Mackenzie’s Dream 
of Jubal, if lacking in the spontaneity which characterised 
his earlier work, exhibits that composer’s capacity for refined 
and effective orchestration in a highly favourable light. 
Besides these quasi-novelties, two entirely new works were 
forthcoming in the shape of a church cantata by Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, the conductor of the festival, and a short cantata 
entitled Elysium, from the pen of Miss Ellicott, one of the 
few ladies in this country who aspire to the higher walks of 
composition. Monday was devoted entirely to the labours of 
rehearsals. Chorus and orchestra began betimes, and from 
10 till 5, with but little intermission, were singing and playing 
as though for their dear lives. Night brought them no 
respite, only a change in the scene of their toil from the 
cathedral to the Shire Hall, where, from 7.30 till nearly 1], 
one conductor after another kept them assiduously at work at 
different scores. The vocal rank and file on these occasions, 
we may remind our readers, come from a variety of places. 
Besides the local singers and contingents from the neigh. 
bouring cathedral towns, it is found advisable to call in the 
aid of detachments from Bradford—where the splendid 
Yorkshire voices are found in the greatest perfection 
and from Cardiff, for Welsh basses are as fine as York- 
shire tenors. The result of this method has been eminently 
satisfactory. This year the chorus proved to be a really 
admirable body of singers. Considering their modest 
numbers, the volume of sound was quite amazing; and in 
balance and tunefulness little, if anything, was left to be 
desired. The orchestra, numbering sixty-five performers, was 
an essentially English band, Mr. Szczepanowski being the 
one exception that severely proved the rule. Most of the faces 
were very familiar to London concert-goers, but there were 
some notable omissions, Mr. Wotton, our best bassoon-player, 
being a conspicuous and much regretted absentee. 

In spite of their arduous exertions on the previous day, the 
chorus greatly distinguished themselves in the opening per- 
formance of the Elijah which took place on Tuesday after- 
noon. Gloucester Cathedral is noted for its admirable acoustic 
properties, and the effect of some of the choral numbers+ 
such as “Be not Afraid,” “He Watching over Israel,” and 
“ Blessed are the Men who Fear Him ”—was truly thrilling. 
The first Baal chorus, “Baal, we Cry to Thee!” lost greatly in 
impressiveness by being taken too slow; but the subsequent 
numbers were splendidly declaimed. After the choral portion 
of the work, the music assigned to the prophet stands next in 
importance, and in Mr. Barrington Foote was found a re- 
presentative who was by no means dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance by comparison with the great singers who have 
inseparably associated themselves with the part. The music 
lies somewhat too high for his voice, and he showed a tendency 
to take nearly all the recitatives too low. But his articulation 
is singularly distinct, and his whole reading of the part was 
marked by power and thoughtful attention to the text. 
Nature has denied his voice the accents of pathos, but 
where vigour is demanded, Mr. Foote is excellent. The 
soprano music was divided between Madame Albani and Miss 
Anna Williams. The former was in her best voice, and her 
delivery of “Hear ye, Israel!” with the exception of an 
occasional carelessness in regard to the words, was wholly 
admirable. In the trio, “Lift thine Eyes,” Madame Albani 
quite over-emphasised her part; the number was reduced to 
a solo with vocal accompaniments. Miss Anna Williams 540g 
the part of the Widow with true feeling, and was excellent in the 
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a 
gnal scene of the first part—the dialogue between Elijah and 
the youth—perhaps the most inspired portion of the whole 
work. Of the other singers, chief credit attaches to Miss 
Wilson for her refined delivery of the airs, “ Woe unto them ” 
and “O rest in the Lord ;” her rendering of the Jezebel music 
lacked the vindictive energy for which the music calls. 

The concert in the Shire Hall on Tuesday was but poorly 
attended. The seating-power of the room is limited, but there 
cannot have been more than five or six hundred persons present 
when Dr. Mackenzie gave the signal to the orchestra to begin 
the charming prelude to The Dream of Jubal. The work is 
styled “ A Poem with Music,” and a great part of the score 
eonsists of appropriate orchestral illustrations to the text, 
which is declaimed bya reciter. In adopting this method, 
Dr. Mackenzie has followed a precedent set by some of the 
greatest composers. To ourselves the combination of instru- 
ments and the spoken voice is always distracting. Mr. 
Bennett’s libretto is of unequal merit. The narrative portions 
are flowing and unpretentious, but one cannot say as much for 
the lyrics. Jubal, in the course of a deep sleep, sees a vision. 
A celestial visitant reveals to him the after-development of 
his art. He causes him to hear in succession various songs, 
including a song of a labourer in the harvest-field, from 
which we extract four lines :— 

“No dukes nor princes we, my lads, 
With the sickle ’tis we labour : 
And that can flash in the sun, you know, 
As well as any sabre.” 

{En passant, we may remark that a sickle, like a file, usually 
does not “flash in the sun.”] We may, perhaps, be thankful 

that the celestial messenger stopped short at the labourer’s 

song. He might have gone on to favour Jubal with a 
specimen of the drawing-room ballad or music-hall song. 
The libretto is quite on a level with most productions 
of the sort, but it is destitute of the poetic quality. If 

composers are to do themselves justice, they must either go 
to the poets—not librettists—or else follow the example of 

Wagner, and write their own words. The miscellaneous 
second part which followed the performance of Jubal was 

chiefly noticeable for the production of Miss Ellicott’s 

cantata. Elysium is not the most favourable specimen of 

Mrs. Heman’s muse. But it is eminently adapted to serve as 

the groundwork of a respectable exercise which, at the risk of 

seeming ungallant, is all we can find it in our hearts to say of 

Miss Ellicott’s cantata, the chief point about which is the 

richness of the scoring for the grosse caisse and cymbals. Mr. 

Bernard Carrodus illustrated the heredity of talent by his 

agile performance in a violin concerto by Hans Sitt, which 

proved to be an agreeable specimen of virtwoso music; and 

Mr. Barrington Foote sang “O tu Palermo,” one of the best 

songs in Verdi’s earlier manner, with great fervour and power. 


On Wednesday morning the Cathedral was well filled to 
hear Dr. Parry conduct his own work. The result was an 
unqualified success, both as regards conductor, principals, 
orchestra, and chorus. Dr. Parry surprised even his friends 
by the breadth and steadiness of his beat. Miss Anna 
Williams was thoroughly efficient in the title réle. Miss 
Hilda Wilson in refinement and intelligence contrasted most 
favourably with former representatives of the part of Meshulle- 
meth. The composer has given ample opportunities for dis- 
tinction to the tenor, and of these Mr. Lloyd availed himself 
to the fullest extent. From first to last the chorus exerted 
themselves nobly. Altogether, this was a very fine per- 
formance of a very fine work. We sincerely trust that at 
future performances of Judith the cynical and disparaging 
analysis which accompanies the book of the words will be dis- 
pensed with. 

The performance of Judith was followed after an hour’s 
interval by that of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a work which is 
too well known to call for criticism. The chorus fully sus- 
tained their reputation, in spite of the fatiguing work of the 
morning. Their attack was admirable and the tune excellent. 
The soloists were the same as in Judith, and it is hardly fair 
to blame Miss Anna Williams for occasional shortcomings in 
regard to pitch, considering how severely her voice had been 
taxed in the previous performance. Her rendering of the 
“Inflammatus” was slower than we have usually heard it 
taken, but in the quartette she was all that could be desired. 
Miss Hilda Wilson did ample justice to her part, and Mr. 
Brereton sang with excellent intention and great accuracy. 





Mr. Lloyd’s singing of “Cujus Animam” produced a visible 
effect on the audience, and his whole rendering was above 
criticism. The orchestra was perhaps the weakest point in a 
really excellent performance. They were slightly uncertain 
at times, and the double basses evinced a tendency to play out 
of tune on more than one occasion. Mr. Williams conducted, 
and the work met with great appreciation. 

The evening concert of Wednesday, being exclusively 
sacred, was held in the cathedral, and attracted a very large 
audience. Mr. C. Lee Williams’s cantata The Last Night 
at Bethany is a solid piece of workmanship. We heard it 
described by some one as “eminently chordy,” which, if an 
unscientific, is not an altogether inadequate summary of its 
character. Slow tempi largely predominate, the measure only 
once reading an allegro moderato. Bethany was admirably 
performed by all concerned, Madame Albani making an 
especial impression in her solo. The new work was followed 
by the two first parts of the Creation. Madame Albani again 
sang splendidly, but was unusually negligent in the matter of 
her words. Mr. Brereton did exceedingly well in the bass part. 
His work at this festival has distinctly enhanced his repu- 
tation. On Thursday morning the chorus for the first 
time showed manifest signs of fatigue. Sullivan’s Prodigal 
Son and Gounod’s Messe Solennelle were given in the morning, 
and Spohr’s Last Judgment in the afternoon, the work of the 
elder master contrasting most favourably in point of dignity 
with the pompousness of the French and the exquisite sweet- 
ness of the English writer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SURREY FISH-FARM. 

A VERY curious and interesting sight may be seen by any 
one who will travel. by the South-Western Railway to Hazle- 
mere, and turning westward through the picturesque village 
of Shottermill—all the villages in this exquisite country are 
picturesque—follow for a short distance the road to Hind- 
head. About a furlong from the sign-post, a turning on 
the left hand will take the traveller to the fish-farm, most 
successfully conducted by Mr. Andrews, of Guildford. Any 
visitor who has the look of an honest man—for the place is 
not without its temptations—will be welcome; though, to be 
on the safe side, he may provide himself with a letter from Mr. 
Andrews, or with an introduction from one of the residents 
in the neighbourhood. 

The fish-farm consists of eighteen ponds, of varying 
sizes, all of which are fed with a perpetual supply of water 
from one of the springs of the Wey; the crops grown, so to 
speak, are trout and grayling. The actual development of the 
ova into fish is carried on at Mr. Andrews’s establishment at 
Guildford; but the fish are reared in these ponds, and may be 
seen in all stages of growth, from fry of a couple of inches 
long to magnificent creatures which must weigh not less than 
five or six pounds. For obvious reasons, fish of different sizes 
have different abodes. The trout is not, indeed, as voracious 
as the pike, who will attack one of his own species that is but 
a shade smaller than himself, but he is not above swallowing 
a young relative when occasion offers. ‘There should be a 
thousand fish in that pond,” said my guide to me, “if that big 
fellow there has not taken some of them,” and he pointed to a 
dimly seen shape under the opposite bank,—a fish, it might be 
guessed, of about four pounds. The ordinary inhabitants 
varied in weight from a pound to three-quarters, and more 
than one could be seen sailing about with a white scar on the 
shoulders, telling of a narrow escape from the jaws of their over- 
grown neighbour. One pond is set apart for the large female 
trout, and there are separate abodes for separate varieties. In 
one may be seen the silvery trout of Loch Leven; in another, 
distinguished by an abundance of small crimson spots, trout 
from the Test; in a third an American variety, gorgeous with 
deep orange patches on the belly; a fourth contains the more 
soberly-coloured English species. 

Though the visitor may always see something to repay him, 
he should time his arrival for the feeding hour, which is 
llam. The fish are fed on horse-flesh made into something 
like a mince, and use-up an animal, which costs, I heard, a 
pound on an average, in not many days. It is one of the 
prettiest sights I have ever witnessed to see these brilliant 
creatures swooping through the clear water at the morsels as 
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they slowly sank. Sometimes an unusually large piece would 
be left untouched for a few moments till some trout bolder 
than his fellows would rush at it and divide it. The fragments 
then disappeared almost instantaneously. For an old angler 
the sight was almost too much. But what am I to say of my 
feelings when my obliging guide put a large hand-net into 
the water, and scooped out some ten or twelve fish, magnifi- 
cent creatures, that would have made one almost deliriously 
happy if they had been fairly caught by rod and line. They 
were curiously tame, and, if one might judge from the leisurely 
way in which they sailed off when restored to the water, were 
not in the least alarmed by being taken out. It might be 
observed, however, that the very largest trout were somewhat 
more shy than the others, and did not feed as readily. 

My guide told me that he and his fellows have very little 
trouble in watching their master’s property, which is certainly 
safer in its vicinity to a quiet Surrey village than it would be on 
the outskirts, say, of Sheffield or Bradford. The chief enemies 
from whom the fish have to be defended are birds,—kingfishers 
and herons. A kingfisher had been caught on the day before 
my visit, ina trap, which I saw, and that very morning my 
guide had found a trout of a pound weight lying dead on the 
bank. A heron had seized it, and being disturbed at the moment, 
had left it. That heron has probably paid before now the 
penalty of his misdeeds. What may be called a scare-crow, 
the life-size figure of a man, had been placed on a bench near 
the central pond, but the birds had apparently found out that 
he was but a King Log. My guide was confident that the 
heron’s legs emit, as he stands in the water, an odour which 
attracts the fish. The ponds, indeed, are so deep at the edge 
that the heron cannot really stand in the water, and must 
have some way of getting the fish to approach him. The 
trout reared in the fish-farms are, I believe, chiefly used for 
re-stocking Scotch rivers and lochs. C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FATHER DAMIEN’S DEATH. 
[To Tux EprtTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

Srr,—I have just received from Molokai, in a letter from 
“ Brother James,” the following particulars of Father Damien’s 
death. In forwarding them to you, may I remind your readers 
of the present great opportunity of dealing with leprosy in 
India in connection with the Damien Memorial Fund? There 
is every probability of the Bill for the segregation of lepers 
becoming law this autumn ; but there’is danger, I fear, of its 
being very imperfectly carried out, for want of funds to build 
hospitals. If England sets a generous example in subscribing, 
there will probably be no lack of help from rich and charitable 
natives. But all people who know anything of Indian ways 
know that England must first show her care and interest. 

The Prince of Wales declared that the prime object of the 
Damien Memorial Fund would be India with its 250,000 lepers, 
and the Committee are intensely desirous that the supreme 
importance of the matter should be understood, and liberal 
donations subscribed. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
Bart., M.P., 139 Piceadilly; or Edward Lawson, Esq., 42 
Grosvenor Square, hon. treasurers; or to Frank Harris, Esq., 
bon. secretary Damien Fund, Marlborough House; or paid in 
to one of the following Banks :—Messrs. Coutts, Strand ; Sir 
Samuel Scott and Co., Cavendish Square; and the London 
and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. Any subscription to be 
applied exclusively for treatment of leprosy in India may be 
sent with that proviso to any of the above-mentioned gentle- 
men, or to me.—I am, Sir, X&e., EDWARD CLIFFORD. 

1 Studios, Campden Hill Road, London, W. 








“ Kalawao, Molokai, July 24th, 1889. 
“Mr. Epwarp Cuiirrorp. 

“Esteemed Friend,—I received your two letters of May and 
June, and also the photographs from your drawings of dear Father 
Damien. It was a welcome and agreeable surprise to find our dear 
Leper Priest so faithfully portrayed. At your request I will men- 
tion some additional circumstances relating to his last sickness 
and death. After your departure from the settlement the tubercles 
on his face and neck became much enlarged, and his sight was 
greatly affected, so that he could scarcely read. The light caused 
him extreme pain. His voice also failed, and he could no longer 
speak except in a whisper, nor swallow anything substantial. 
His hands were covered with ulcers, from which he suffered a 
burning pain; and, to complete his cross, his feet began to break out 











a 
in terrible sores, which had to be kept poulticed as well as hi 
hands. In the midst of all this suffering he persisted = 
working as if nothing was the matter, and he celebrated 
Mass until the condition of his hands prevented it. | send 
you a photograph of him on his deathbed. He called our atten- 
tion to the remarkable fact that the first joints of all his fingers 
(which so often touched the Sacrament) remained ag sound 
as on the day when he was first ordained priest. As an instance 
of his devotedness to the duties of the priesthood, he wrote to his 
Bishop entreating not to be dispensed from the obligation of the 
breviary, which he continued faithfully to recite until his final 
prostration. At least three weeks before his death he often 
repeated : ‘O how happy I am to know that I will celebrate Easter 
in Heaven ;’ which prediction came to pass. A few days before 
his death, the sores began to dry up, when he remarked: ‘Now 
indeed I know that my end is near;’ and so it proved. It is usual 
before death for the disease to leave the exterior and concentrate 
on some internal vital part. As you surmised, in our dear Father 
Damien’s case, it settled in the lungs, which caused him great 
difficulty in breathing and taking nourishment. At the risk of 
trespassing on your time and patience, I will mention a remarkable 
incident which happened the day before his death. Being in hig 
full and perfect senses, he said to me: ‘ There are two persons who 
are constantly with me; one is there,’ pointing to the head of his 
bed, ‘and the other there,’ pointing to the foot. I regret very 
much not having asked who they were. I shall never forget 
the midnight scene which every night took place, from his 
first being confined to his bed, till his death. A little after 
he heard the clock strike 11, he would remind me it was 
time to commence the prayers preparatory for Holy Communion, 
which he followed with the fervour of the saint that he was, 
At about a quarter to 12 I was accustomed to call Father 
Conrardy, who proceeded to the Church for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, I going before with a lighted lanthorn, until we reached 
Father Damien’s bedside. He received with the fervour of a 
seraph. This solemn and impressive scene was witnessed nightly 
by us two poor mortals and by myriads of angels, until that last 
midnight on the 15th of April, when his heroic soul, a few short 
hours after receiving the Sacrament, was borne by angel 
wings to the Throne of the Most High, to hear from lips Divine 
that welcome:—‘ Well done thou good and faithful servant, 
because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place 
thee over many; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ He had 
full consciousness up to within a few hours of his death, and even 
then, as I held the Candle in his hand, I could perceive that he was 
inwardly conscious. It was truly affecting to see how attached the 
people and children were towards him, they besieged his house- 
night and day, and could with difficulty be kept from the sick- 
room. The evening before his death he took leave of all, 
imparting his blessing especially to the children. At his 
request we buried him under his old Puhalla tree, which 
sheltered him sixteen years ago, when as yet he had no other 
shelter. He charged me specially with care of his grave, which I 
have decorated with flowers and evergreens from my own little 
garden. Scarcely was our dear Father buried when another 
affliction came upon us in the sickness of Father Conrardy, who 
became so seriously ill that his life was despaired of ; he rallied so 
far as to be able to be sent to Honolulu, where he remained two 
months. His ccmplaint is a chronic dysentery, but it is somewhat 
complicated ; he expects that in a short time he may be obliged to 
leave the settlement for ever. Father Wéndelin is Superior 
spiritually of the Catholic Mission among the lepers, The Govern- 
ment has taken the entire control of the Boys’ Establishment, to 
be, when a house is built for them, managed by the Sisters. Mr. 
Dutton and a leper are at present in charge of the boys. I regret 
to say that there has been an outbreak of intemperance among the 
lepers. The salutary fear of a Damien kept wrong-doers in check, 
but illicit distilling has begun again now; and, as I write, three 
men well armed are barricaded in their house, refusing to submit 
to a sentence of three months’ hard labour for distilling. ..... 
—I remain, your humble and devoted friend, Jamzss ——. 





WELSH RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srz,—Bridgend is a typical Welsh country town, nearly mid- 
way between Cardiff and Swansea, in South Glamorganshire. 
Recently the Bridgend Chronicle has published a census of 
the attendances at the various places of worship. A representa- 
tive of the paper, after due public notice, paid a visit, giving 
a Sunday to each place. No exception has been taken to 
his figures. The following are the results :—Established 
Church, 991; Congregational, 625; Baptist, 593; Calvinistic 
Methodist, 408; Wesleyan, 294; Roman Catholic, 144; Un- 
sectarian Church, 38. Sunday-school:—Nonconformist, 863 
Established Church, 489; Roman Catholie, 54. 

The following note by the compiler is significant :—“In 
round numbers it will be seen from the table given below that 
the number attending places of worship in Bridgend does not 
reach the low total of 1,800, and the population is estimated 
as being close upon 5,000.” The morning and evening 
attendances were taken. I have added them together, and 
also the two Established Churches, and the English and 
Welsh branches of the same denomination. The inferences 
to be gained from this return are these :—(1.) A religious 
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attendances only, such as Mr. Gee’s, is no guide 
whatever to the religious opinions of the bulk of the people, 
—the people who have votes, and to whom has been given 
the right to decide at the ballot-box whether religious estab- 
Jishments shall exist or no. These censuses are only in- 
teresting 28 showing what per-centage of the population 
attend places of worship. (2.) The Established Church 
numerically is far larger than any other denomination taken 
singly. (3.) The whole body of Nonconformists, taken col- 
lectively, only shows a proportion of very little more than 
two to one. The Sunday-school attendance shows that the 
actual difference is less than two to one. (4.) This census was 
taken in a Welsh town situated in a Parliamentary division 
represented by an advanced Liberal and Liberationist Member 
of Parliament, who is a Vice-President of the Liberation 
Society. (5-) Nothing short of a Parliamentary, official, and 
impartial census can satisfactorily settle the proportion of 
Nonconformists to churchmen in Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 


census of 


OGMORIAN. 





DREAMS AND WILL-POWER. 


{To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
$1r,—I have only this morning been able to read the article 
in the Spectator of August 31st on “ Dreams,” on which Iam 





tempted to make a few comments, in the hope of their leading 
to the publication, possibly, of further records of experience 
ona very curious and interesting theme. I am not by any 
means habitually “a dreamer of dreams,” rather the contrary; 
but in early manhood (1845), I happened to be attacked with 
very severe typhus fever, which has left some very vivid 
reminiscences, never to be obliterated while memory lasts, 
and afew of these may, perhaps, be of some value as illus- 
trating dream-land. One peculiarity of these random recollec- 
tions (concerning which, if I were Mr. Andrew Lang or Mr. 
Rider Haggard, I could with ease indite whole volumes) is 
that, from the first occurrence of delirium on the fourth day 
up to what I suppose was the crisis of the fever, the world of 
shadows in which I lived was utterly confused, distracting, 
nightmare-like, and even horrible, but still more, if possible, 
a world of fruitless and thwarted effort to compass what 
appeared to be, or suddenly to become, impossibilities to 
the dreamer. He was away on duty and could not get any- 
thing properly done; he was seeking to get somewhere, most 
commonly homeward, and could by no means manage it; foul- 
mouthed hags and horrible creatures waylaid him at every 
corner, and thwarted him in every effort; his purse was 
always missing when wanted, or he was in a foreign land with 
no command of the language, no knowledge of the currency 
(I had never been abroad at this time, so this was absolutely | 
pure imagination) ; he was dead; he was being dissected; he 
was confined and let down into the grave; all within his own 
mental vision and with a keen sense of reality, but without 
the amount of horror and disgust that might have been 
expected. Finally the last trumpet was sounded, and—just 
then, if I remember rightly, must have come about what I call 
the crisis. For, after just that moment everything seemed to 
change, and all was delightful and even ecstatic. Everything 
now went smoothly, and not only were bodily needs well 
supplied, but as regards the mind also there seemed to be a 
well-spring of “pleasures for evermore.” In the earlier days 
of convalescence this state seemed to settle into a condition 
somewhat like that of your anonymous “historian of the last 
generation,” in respect that the dreamer—or day-dreamer if 
you will—seemed to have an almost unlimited power of regu- 
lating and directing his own visions of bliss. It was only 
necessary for him to compose himself as if to sleep, and in a 
very short time he seemed to be able to transport himself 
anywhere, and to lay the foundation of any number of 





pleasant romances, in any country, or among any people, and | 
with a marvellous sense of reality in detail, though not | 
without an inner or latent consciousness that after all these | 
excursions were only visions, and that they could be con- | 
tinued or interrupted at will. But what proves, more than | 
anything else, that this state of intermediate consciousness | 
(call it what you will) was not quite withdrawn from the | 
waking world and from reality, and even logical coherence of | 
thought and suggestion, is the following (to me strange and 
unique) experience :—At the time of falling ill with typhus, I 
was just entering on the last winter of medical study, and had | 


my mind full to overflowing of half-thought-out materials for | 








my graduation—essay or thesis, which, by a curious coin- 
cidence, was arranged to be upon “ Death,” physical death, of 
course, being understood. I was also hard at work both in 
dispensary and hospital, in the midst of a gathering epidemic 
of fever. All the views, from Bichat down to Alison, of 
somatic death, had been carefully read and thought about ; 
certain difficult points had been presented for inquiry, and 
certain experiments had been either performed or planned (I 
forget which at this moment). The introductory chapter of 
my thesis, at least, had been so far in mind as to have been 
in part thought out (though not a line of it was written), 
even as regards the form; and it was to this that the 
mind of the dreamer instantly reverted the moment 
that his logical faculty was set free from the confusions of 
febrile delirium. Now, it is simply a fact that I actually 
believe I composed—even as regards the wording of a good 
deal of it—the introductory chapter of my thesis during 
the pleasant after-time or ground-swell of imaginative 
activity, above described as succeeding the period of febrile 
delirium ; a delirium which, according to good medical testi- 
mony afterwards carefully connoted, was so extreme, and a 
coma thereafter so deep, that my death was looked for as 
probably instant—even as a question of half-hours. I cannot, 
of course, give dates, or even approximate facts to show how 
long this state continued ; but I am quite assured, even at this 
distance of time, that the condition of voluntary day (or night) 
dreaming above referred to, alternated closely with states in 
which my mind was fully occupied with the arrangement, and 
even the very wording, of this introductory chapter; and 
that it actually assumed a shape tolerably complete to my 
own mind almost in the midst of the remains of the state 
referred to. I have not happened to hear of any incident 
quite similar to this, in the course of a pretty long experience; 
and I have, therefore, sent you this narrative, in the hope that 
it may interest some of your readers.—I am, Sir, X&ce., 
W. T. GAIRDNER. 

University of Glasgow, September 3rd. 

RECOGNITION BY ANIMALS OF PICTURES. 

[To THE Epitor cF THE “ Spectator,’”’] 
Sir,—Thirty years ago, I was staying at Langley, near 
Chippenham, with a lady who was working a large screen, on 
which she depicted in “ raised” work (as it was then called) a 
life-sized cat on a cushion. The host, a sportsman now dead, 
was much struck with the similarity to life of the cat, so he 
fetched his dog (alas! like too many of the species), a cat- 
hater. The animal made a dead set at the (wool) cat, and but 
for the master’s vigorous clutching him by the collar, the 
cushion would have been torn into atoms. I related this tale 
lately in Oxford, and my hearer told me that a friend in the 
Bevington Road had just painted a bird on a fire-screen, and 
her cat flew at it. 

My own old dog, ‘Scaramouch’ (a pet of the Duke of 
Albany’s in his undergraduate days), disliked being washed, 
and when I showed him a large Graphic picture of a child 
scrubbing a fox-terrier in a tub, he turned his head away 
ruefully, and would not look at his brother in adversity.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, August 26th. J. M. HuLBert. 


STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The following fine specimen of a schoolboy’s blunder 
was produced by administering a passage from the “ Moretum ” 


| to be done as an “ unseen:”—* Et gravis in latum demissa 


cucurbita ventrem” came out: “And the pumpkin, which is 
unwholesome when consumed by stout persons.” I think it 
would be difficult to find a prettier instance, whether you 
consider the diligence with which the boy had worked out the 
construe, or the adroitness with which he missed the point— 
Lam, Sir, &ce., Ree 








POETRY. 
~~ 
DUALITY. 
“T sleep, but my heart awaketh.” 
My soul’s companion has a keener sense, 
More truly marks, more clearly registers, 
The thing I see, the thought that in me stirs ; 
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She will inform me, when I journey hence, 
What means my life’s turmoil,—experience 

Strangely the same, yet not the same, as hers. 

For still my slumbering consciousness defers 
Its answer to the questions “ why” and “ whence.” 
Indweller! though so distant seems the goal, 
Not uncompanioned shall my pilgrim-soul 

Its via dolorosa still pursue ; 

Self-questioning, when I my life review, 
From fragments seeking to forecast the whole, 

I find myself in colloquy with you. 


Nuremberg, August, 1899. ALFRED GURNEY. 








BOOKS. 


ag 
M. DAUDET’S RECOLLECTIONS* 
Tux alarming spread of autobiography in recent years has 
been for many reasons a source of great anxiety to dis- 
interested observers. That one particular branch of literature 
should preponderate over others for a time, is only natural; 
but we know that the effects of a plethora of poetry, criticism, 
divinity, or even novels, though painful at the time, do not 
imply any serious danger to the literary constitution, because 
the public will not be coerced into reading a line more than 
it chooses on such subjects as these. No such limits can be 
placed to the virulence of the disorder which has now extended 
its ravages to all classes of society. Some stringent measures 
should really be taken at once, more in the interests of the 
reading public than of the writers themselves, though the 
effect on the latter class is sufficiently serious, many worthy 
persons who had previously pursued their professions with 
general respect and admiration, having proved themselves 
offensive bores when they burst into reminiscences. 

M. Daudet’s books, however, we should exempt from the 
rigour of such salutary regulations, chiefly because it is always 
worth while to read what he writes, and also partly because it 
is obviously no desire for notoriety which has brought him to 
autobiography. It is rather the pleasant confidence of a man 
who knows his own value, and is quite certain that people will 
be interested to hear any little details about him. The same 
kind of confidence that we want to know all about them, 
becomes wildly exasperating when it leads Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to deluge us with their personal recollections ; but in 
this case we make no objection. M. Daudet is quite aware of 
his importance in the world of literature, and that it is really 
a public-spirited action to interview himself in the interests 
of the public. The result is certainly some delightful read- 
ing. Of the Trente Ans de Paris, the contents are not in 
every case new. At least one story, “Le Premier Habit,” 
we have seen before in another collection of M. Daudet’s 
smaller pieces. It also mentioned that the article 
on Tourgueneff appeared originally in the Century, and 
that on “Les Salons Littéraires” in a Russian periodical. 
Such productions, however, will well bear reading twice over. 
The book may be broadly divided into three portions, including, 
first, personal recollections of our author’s early life ; secondly, 
sketches of persons with whom he has been brought into con- 
tact at various periods of his literary career; and lastly, 
details as to the plots and characters of his novels and his 
methods of work in general. The arrangement is at times 
a little faulty. For instance, we cannot understand why 
the sketch of Villemessant should be sandwiched between 
the two early reminiscences of the arrival in Paris and the 
soirée of Augustine Brohan. It is true that our author’s first 
interview with M. Villemessant took place in his very early 
days, and that the first impressions of the young aspirant, 
waiting timidly in a corner of the salle de rédaction with 
his manuscript, and watching with terrified gaze the for- 
midable monarch of the Figaro rejecting the services of one 
of the first journalists in Paris, form a principal point in the 
sketch of a man whom he afterwards came to know well; but 
still, one feels that it is out of place, and more or less breaks 
the continuity of the early experiences. The Daudet who 
could secure the protection of M. Villemessant for the proto- 
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*(1.) Trente Ans de Paris. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: C. Marpon et E 
Flammarion. ——(2 ) Thirty Years of Paris. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Laura Ensor. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1888.—-(3.) Souvenirs 
Wun Homme de Lettres. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: C. Marpon et E. 
Flammarion.— (4.) Recollections of a Literary Man. By Alphonse Dandet, 


type of M. Joyeuse, is not the same Daudet who put o 
: : m. that 
first dress-coat with fear and trembling to make his first 
appearance in society. This, however, is a very trivia] a. 
fect. The early personal reminiscences are among the vo 
delightful portions of the book. The first arrival in Paris of 
the young provincial, who comes up to make his way in th 
. ‘ e& 
world, has been described hundreds of times, and, if we 
. ° ° are. 
not mistaken, M. Daudet himself has given an account of it in 
the “ Petit Chose,” which is partly autobiographical. The his 
tory of the first dress-coat, written in our author’s most purely 
comical vein, is extremely amusing ; the nervousness of the 
youthful poet in the unknown world to which he is being intro. 
duced, mingled with a certain sense of being rather above the 
common herd, such as makes him resent deeply the satisfaction 
of the lady who greets his arrival as that of “another dancing 
man;” the utter bewilderment which prevents him ied 
resisting the final decision of the company that this queer- 
looking stranger must be the expected Wallachian Prince—by.. 
the-way, there is an exactly similar incident in The Newcomes 
—the hasty departure at last, and the shame of being without 
an overcoat, are all described with genial humour. « My 
First Play” is, in some respects, even better. M. Dandet’s 
first dramatic effort was brought out at the Odéon ata time 
when he himself was away in Algiers on a shooting expedi- 
tion. The description of the lovely Algerian scenery, in the 
midst of which he is dreaming of the superior delights that, 
would await him in the close, musty atmosphere behind the 
scenes, is a perfect literary gem. His only companions are 
four worthy Arabs, extremely friendly and well disposed, 
but as ignorant of French as he of Arabic :— 

“Suddenly there was a great commotion, the dogs barked, the 
servants ran hither and thither, a great long devil of a spahi in 
his red burnouse stopped his horse short in front of the tent 
and said,—‘ Sidi Daoudi?’ It was atelegram from Paris, which had 
followed my track from camp to camp since I left Milianah. It con- 
tained merely these words :—‘ Piece played yesterday, great success, 
Rousseil and Tisserant splendid!’ I read and re-read this delightful 
telegram, twenty times, a hundred times over, as if it were a love- 
letter. Only think! my first piece. Seeing my hands trembling: 
with emotion and the happiness shining in my eyes, the agas smiled 
at me and spoke among themselves in Arabic. The cleverest of 
them even called up all his learning to his aid, in order to say to 
me, ‘France—news—family?’ Ah no, it was no news of my 
family which made my heart beat so rapturously; and unable to- 
accustom myself to the notion of having no one to whom I could 
communicate my delight, I set to work to explain, with my four 
words of Arabic and the twenty words of French I believed them 
to understand, what a theatre was, and the importance of a first 
representation in Paris, to the aga of the Atafs, to Sid’ Omar, to 
Si-Sliman and Boualem-Ben-Cherifa. I hunted for comparisons, 
I expressed myself in endless pantomime, I flourished the blue 
cover of the telegram, saying: Karagueuz! Karagueuz! as if my 
affecting little piece, intended to touch the heart and draw forth 
tears from the eyes of innocence, could possibly have any aftinity 
with the monstrous and devilish buffoonery in which the Turks 
delight, and as if one could without blasphemy compare the 
classic Odéon with the clandestine haunts of every Moorish town, in 
which at night, notwithstanding the exertions of the police, the 
good Mussulmans assemble to enjoy the spectacle of the wanton: 
adventures of their favourite hero !” 

The articles devoted to the history of M. Daudet’s different 
books have an interest of another kind. As the theory is 
generally accepted that the public has a right as well as a 
desire to examine the actual wheels of the machinery, and 
have the secrets of the springs explained to them, we cannot 
blame the detail into which M. Daudet has entered on this 
subject. The charm of the writing always remains, even for- 
those who do not care for the theme. There could not well 
be more pleasant reading than the accounts of our author's. 
excursions on the Loire with his wife and his little son, while 
he was getting together the materials for the factory episode 
in Jack. That terrible story, we hear, is no invention ;* 
indeed, the history of the real Raoul is even more heart- 
rending than that of the imaginary Jack. On the other 
hand, some of the characters drawn from life are pleasanter in 
their true form, than when they are suited to the exigencies of 
a plot. Such a character is the tambourinaire, whose real: 
history has much more comedy than pathos in it, and is entirely 
free from the disagreeable element added to the character in 
Numa Roumestan. Tartarin himself, it appears, was a real 
personage, though he did not come from Tarascon, but we 
ean hardly believe that he was quite as delightful as his 
counterpart in fiction. M. Daudet has taken the oppor- 
tunity to make a little apology to Tarascon; but we doubt 
whether it will not rather aggravate matters, if the good town 
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ecient 
fnn of the “ Défense de Tarascon” in the first place. Perhaps 
it could not be reasonably expected that it should. 

The Souvenirs d'un Homme de Lettres give details concerning 
Les Rois en Exil and Numa Roumestan. It appears that the 
central figure of the latter work is on no account to be identi- 
fied with Gambetta, nor is Christian of Illyria to be regarded 
as having the remotest connection with the King of Naples. 
We are bound, as they say in another place, “to accept the 
denial of the honourable gentleman,” though we can hardly 
join in his cry of amazement and indignation that anybody 
should pretend to make such mistakes. “As if that were 
possible! As though, had I wished to model a Gambetta, any 
one could have mistaken him, even under the mask of a 
Numa!” However, perhaps, as Numa Roumestan was by no 
means a faultless character, and as Gambetta was an old and 
yalued friend of our author, his indignation is natural. His 
pride as an author is also wounded, for his characters are no 
mere copies of living models, but genuine creations of his own, 
compounded of many simples. Of the real Gambetta, as he 
was in actual life, we have a very interesting sketch, giving 
glimpses of his career, such as his early friend could get, 
under very different conditions, at various periods,—from the 
early times when he was the oracle of the cafés in the Quartier 
Latin, and society was vaguely cognisant of the existence of 
a promising young man with an odd name, to the days of the 
siege of Paris and the court-martial of Bazaine. Another 
interesting piece gives us a picture of Emile Ollivier and his 
dream of a Liberal Empire, and relates an interview of the 
author’s with that well-intentioned Minister on the occasion 
of the murder of Victor Noir. 

A principal feature of the Souvenirs is that portion which 
is devoted to scenes from the war. and the domestic troubles 
which followed. M. Daudet has already given to the world 
many vivid pictures of that eventful period. For him, as for 
many other French writers, there is a kind of fascination in 
the recollections of those dark days, under the influence of 
which he has produced some of his most powerful work. 
Personally, we should say that there is hardly anything in his 
most famous works which is quite equal to some of the short 
stories of the war, such as “ Le Turco de la Commune” or 
“L’Enfant Espion ;” but the actual recollections of his own 
experiences in the volume before us are of a much lighter 
description. There is a story of a night-alarm, actually 
written during the siege of Paris, which discourses in a 
pleasant, chatty way of the author’s own ideas of war, its 
advantages and its drawbacks. M. Daudet wisely observes 
that it is a very dismal amusement for people to stand 
shivering in trenches through a long January night, and fails 
to see any point at all in being knocked on the head by a lump 
of old iron from a battery five miles off ; but to start off on a 
fine frosty night after a good meal, with a pleasant glow of 
excitement and a company of good fellows whom you can hear 
and feel all round you,—that, says M. Daudet, is really a 
delightful sensation. Probably the enjoyment is all the more 
complete when, as on the occasion described, the enemy have 
kindly retreated, and the gallant volunteer gets all these 
pleasurable sensations without the drawback of any actual 
danger. 

There is another very amusing story of the escape from 
Paris, in the time of the Commune, of a dandy of the Empire, 
who is obliged to disguise himself as a scavenger, with many 
comic details of the various ways in vogue of getting out of 
Paris when it was becoming rather too hot to hold peaceable 
citizens,—how the more romantic would get over the ramparts 
at night by means of a rope-ladder; how the bolder spirits 
would make up a party and take a gate by storm, and plain, 
practical people would solve the difficulty with the aid of a 
five-franc piece. Other sketches dealing with the German 
occupation are written in a sadder strain, while among the 
most interesting is one which gives some details of the murder 
of Generals Lecomte and Thomas in the Rue des Rosiers. 
There is a curious account of the indifference of the French 
peasantry to the national cause. According to M. Daudet, they 
did not feel it at all necessary for them to resist the common 
enemy. “They remained at home to show the Prussians our 
cellars, and to complete the pillage of our poor summer 
palaces.” We remember hearing a story of a somewhat 

similar tendency on the part of the peasantry, which was told of 
a certain chateau in the depths of Burgundy. News arrived at 
a neighbouring village—not the village immediately beneath 








the walls, but the next one—that the chdteau was to be sacked 
next day. It was on the occasion of one of the many revolu- 
tions, and the report seemed extremely probable. Next day, 
the whole village turned out in their Sunday clothes, and 
made their way over to La Roche, the place which was to be 
plundered. The villagers of La Roche, in great astonishment, 
asked the reason of this assemblage, and the visitors said 
simply “N’est-ce pas qu’on va piller le chateau?” The 
people of La Roche said they had heard nothing of it, and the 
others thereupon returned quietly home. They had no ill- 
will against the proprietors of the chateau, only they thought 
if there was any pillaging going on, it would be silly not to 
have a hand in it. M. Daudet gives us an excellent story 
containing a beautiful picture of the estimate such good, 
prudent people form of the mania of patriotism. A gallant 
artist, having been wounded in a sortie from Paris, was taken 
in and tended by some charitable peasants. As he grew better, 
these worthy people were anxious to know “why he had 
fought without being obliged to doso? Perhaps he was an 
old soldier? No, he only painted pictures; he did nothing 
else. Then he had been induced to sign some papers which 
obliged him to go with the soldiers? Nothing of the kind.” 
Then the good peasants would wink at each other and say: 
“ Well, then, it was because you had had a drop too much!” 

Next to the stories of the war, perhaps the most interesting 
portion of the Souvenirs is the account of the various gens de 
thédtre with whom M. Daudet has come in contact. These are 
very short sketches of some half-dozen actors and actresses, 
among which we should select as the best the notices of Félix 
and Lafontaine. The story of the lesson in acting given to 
the latter by Frédérick is delightful. The rest of the book is 
occupied with Parisian and provincial scenes, which are, 
perhaps, hardly up to the level of the previous volume, or of 
the best portions of the new one. The translations have been 
carefully done, perhaps with more success in the former than 
in the latter volume. The passage we have quoted from the 
former is one of the best specimens. Light French pieces of 
this description are extremely hard to render at once faith- 
fully and with spirit; but there are some cases in which Miss 
Ensor seems to have given up the attempt in despair, and merely 
put down the English equivalents of the French words, without 
any search for a corresponding idiom. For instance, “ Voiseaw 
du bon Dieu,” is rendered “a wild bird of the good God’s,” 
which is nothing approaching to an English phrase. If it is 
any language at all, it is translationish. Suppose we were to. 
follow this method, and render literally the pretty periphrasis 
in which the French speak of the ladybird, “the beast of the 
good God”! It is impossible to say what might be the con- 
sequences to the public understanding. 

The illustrations, which are the work of several different: 
hands, are uniformly good. They have been exactly repro- 
duced in the English translations, which are, indeed, in all 
respects, almost a fac-simile of the original editions. 





THE JEW IN FICTION.* 
TuIs is a useful and an interesting little book, and it is 
written throughout in the best possible spirit. The author’s 
thesis is that the popular misconception about the Jews has 
been largely caused by the misrepresentation of them in 
works of fiction. In days gone by the Jew was commonly 
regarded under two aspects,—a man under a divine curse, and 
a grinding, sordid, inhuman usurer. The former idea cul- 
minated in the fiction of The Wandering Jew, and it seems to 
have made the late Lord Beaconsfield more indignant than 
even the brutal treatment of his race. And let us say at 
once that, whatever we may think of Lord Beaconsfield as a 
politician and party man, his defence of the Jews was a very 
noble trait in his character. The natural propensity of 
the convert is to disparage the religion or party which 
he has abandoned; and the temptation of one converted 
from an oppressed and a despised race is to hide his 
connection with it. The Jews have been no excep- 
tion. Abraham becomes “Braham,” Levison “ Lewson,” 
to conceal the Jewish origin. Impelled by similar motives; 
the oppressed Irish have, in multitudes of instances, Saxonised 
and Normanised names purely Celtic. It was much to the 
credit of Lord Beaconsfield that he rose superior to this 
temptation. His grandfather chose the name D’Israeli to 





* The Jaw in English Fiction. By Rabbi David Philipson,D.D. Cincinnati: 
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identify himself for ever, openly and publicly, with the race 
of Israel; and Lord Beaconsfield tells the fact with honourable 
pride. There can be little doubt that he would have furthered 
his political ambition by a less ostentatious championship 
of the Jews. For, not content with defending them, he 
exalted them immeasurably above the races that oppressed 
them, and especially above the proud aristocracy of England, 
by whose aid alone he could reach the goal of his ambition. 
It is impossible not to admire the indomitable courage of the 
political parvenu who, while aspiring to lead the Tory Party 
and become Prime Minister of England, could characterise 
the proudest aristocracy in the world as, in comparison with 
his own race, a “mongrel breed,” lying under the ban of 
“that irresistible law of Nature which is fatal to curs.” In 
Sybil he tells the working classes that they are a nation of 
oppressed “serfs,” “ground down by an aristocracy com- 
posed of those who plundered the Church in the reign of 
Henry VIII., who plundered India in the reign of George IIT.,” 
and “who plundered the nation in the reign of George IV.,” 
“fat graziers and second-rate squires.” No doubt Lord 
Beaconsfield carried his defence of the Jews to extravagant 
lengths, as in that disagreeable passage in Tancred where his 
Jewish heroine, evidently expressing his own sentiments, 
addresses the hero of the book (a Christian) in the following 
language :—“ We have some conclusions in common. We 
agree that half Christendom worships a Jewess, and the 
other half a Jew. Now let me ask you one more question. 
Which do you think should be the superior race, the 
worshipped or the worshippers?” This is, of course, an 
absurd, and to a Christian mind a somewhat shocking 
argument. But it was the natural reaction from a gross 
injustice; and we cannot help admiring the pluck of the 
man who could thus risk, almost court, the indignation and 
resentment of the very class which he was aspiring to lead, and 
through whom alone he could compass his ends. And it is 
unquestionable that his vigorous and defiant championship 
did help to create in England a more favourable opinion of 
the Jews. 

Our author corrects Lord Beaconsfield on two points. The 
first is, Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum that from Asia alone great 
movements can go forth, since there alone the Divine in- 
fluence rests, and there alone God spoke with man. In a 
conversation with Sidonia, Tancred said :—“I have for a time 
suspected that inspiration is not only a Divine, but a local 
quality.” Lord Beaconsfield (in the person of Sidonia) 
answers :—‘“I believe that God spoke to Moses on Mount 
Horeb, and you believe that He was crucified in the person of 
Jesus on Mount Calvary. Both were children of Israel and 
spoke Hebrew to the Hebrews. The Prophets were only 
Hebrews. The Apostles were only Hebrews. It is a part of 
the Divine scheme that its influence shall only be local.” 
Our author, himself a Rabbi, speaks of “the narrowness and 
fallacy of this conception,” and he is right. Yet we suspect 
that at bottom Lord Beaconsfield meant only what Browning 
has expressed so forcibly in Luria :— 

“« My own East! 
How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours : 
We feel Him, nor by painful reason know! 
The everlasting minute of Creation 
Is felt there; now it is, as it was then; 
All changes at His instantaneous will, 
Not by the operation of a law 
Whose Maker is elsewhere at other work.” 

The other misconception which Rabbi Philipson corrects is 
Lord Beaconsfield’s contention that “the Jews are essentially 
Tories.” “The native tendency of the Jewish race, who are 
justly proud of their blood, is against the doctrine of the 
equality of man.” Our author admits this tendency on the 
part of the Jews in England, but justly observes that in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Russia, the Jews “ are among the 
levellers, or at least the Liberals.” Of course, our author and 
Lord Beaconsfield are right in denying that the Jewish race 
is now under a divine malediction for the crucifixion on 
Calvary. At the same time, there is often in the lives of 
nations, as of individuals, a crisis, a day of visitation, which, 
if neglected, may seal the fate of the nation or individual. 

Our author takes as examples of the Jew in fiction, Mar- 
lowe’s Jew of Malta, Shakespeare’s Shylock, Cumberland’s 
The Jew, Scott’s Ivanhoe, the Jews in Dickens’s Oliver Twist 
and Our Mutual Friend, the representation of the Jews in 
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Disraeli’s Coningsby and Tancred, and in George Eliot's 


Daniel Deronda. The author complains with great justice 
that in Marlowe’s play, in Shylock, and in other fictions 
of the kind, bad characters among the Jews are takeri 
as types of the race and religion. Jews who suddenly 
become rich are apt to become “ shoddy,”—vulgar, purse. 
proud, and ostentatious. But these characteristics are ag 
true of other races and religions. The proverb about setting 
a “ beggar on horseback ” had not its origin in Jewish examples 
It is hard, moreover, to vilify the Jews for being toa large 
extent the money-lenders of the world, considering that the 
legislation of Christendom for a long time shut them out from 
almost every other means of livelihood. Our author also 
gives evidence to show that even in medizval times, 
when the prejudice against the Jews was fiercest, the usury 
of Christian money-lenders was sometimes more cruel and 
intolerable than that of the Jews. In Marlowe’s Jey of 
Malta, we find one of the vilest examples of humanity -re. 
presented, and this was acted before admiring audiences ag a 
fair type of the Jews in general, and thus helped to propagate 
an entirely false and cruel libel on a persecuted race. The 
author argues, with much plausibility, that in The Merchant 
of Venice, Shakespeare intended to vindicate the Jewish race 
from this injurious aspersion. And certainly Shylock had 
good reason to hate his Christian antagonists. Shake. 
speare puts language of noble, and sometimes pathetic if 
somewhat vindictive, dignity into his mouth. And the poet 
contrives to let us see that the Jew, after all, is defeated 
by a quibble,—that, in short, the prejudice against him was 
such that a Court of Law could not be expected to do 
justice to a Jewish complainant against a Christian. We 
believe that Irving interprets Shakespeare truly in enlisting 
sympathy on behalf of Shylock. In The Jew of Cumberland, 
the author admits that the favourable picture of the Jew, 
though true in substance of many Jews, is overdrawn as a 
type. And he argues that the Jew in Our Mutual Friend 
is intended to undo the injustice done to the Jews in 
Oliver Twist. His criticisms on the representations of 
the Jews in Ivanhoe and Daniel Deronda are excellent, 
and on the whole accurate and just. We observe, how- 
ever, that the author, like many other cultivated Jews of 
our day, abandons all idea of a separate Jewish nationality 
in the future, or any desire for the restoration of a Jewish Com- 
monwealth. It might be asked,—Why, then, the apparently 
Providential preservation of the Jews as a separate race, 
mingling with the ocean of humanity like the Gulf Stream, 
yet retaining their individuality through all vicissitudes? If 
ever there was a national type which seems indestructible, it 
is the Jewish. When one of that race marries a Gentile 
the type, mentally and physically, has a tendency to 
persist and reproduce itself through several generations. 
The author’s answer is that “on the day that Israel 
was scattered among the nations, its Messianic mission 
began,”—the mission, namely, of upholding and propagating 
the doctrine of monotheism. Christians cannot, of course, 
accept that conclusion, for they affirm that Christianity is a 
monotheistic religion. They must, therefore, find some other 
solution of the problem of the existence of the Jews as a 
separate, highly endowed, and apparently indestructible race, 
mingling with the nations of the world, but not amalgamating. 
That, however, is a subject too large for the fag-end of an 
article. Rabbi Philipson has done good service to his race by 
this little volume, and he has certainly written nothing to ruffle 
the sensibilities of those who may differ from him. 


MR. GOSSE’S HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE.* 


Ir will be remembered that in the course of last year, Mr. 
Saintsbury published a History of the Literature of the 
Elizabethan age ; and now Mr. Gosse, taking up the pen where 
his predecessor laid it down, gives the reader his judgment 
of a period less rich, indeed, in great names, but not the 
less interesting, perhaps, on that account to the student of 
literature. It will be obvious that so large a subject cannot 
be adequately treated in a volume of four hundred pages, and 
Mr. Gosse’s work, like that of Mr. Saintsbury, must be re- 
garded as a sketch rather than a history. As a book for 
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alar use, it has many obvious merits. It is concise in 
style, genial in tone, and free from critical eccentricity. oS 
A History of Literature extending from 1660 to 1780 is 
strikingly distinguished from the history of an age that em. 
praced such giants as Shakespeare and Spenser, Bacon and 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor and Milton. The era that opens with 
Dryden and closes with J ohnson and Goldsmith is the age of 
rhetoric and wit and satire, of the essay, the novel, and the 

litical pamphlet. Never, too, before or since, has there been 

roduced such a mass of versification that has no claim to the 

name of poetry. It is the despair of the student who finds 
the gravest prose writers of the period lively in comparison 
with the men of rhyme. Some of the eighteentb-century 
philosophers occupy the front rank, but they belong to the 
history of thought rather than of literature,and Mr. Gosse 
confines his attention, for the most part, to writers whose 
claim to be regarded as men of letters is based upon style. 
Of the great theologians of the century he says little, and 
apparently knows little. 

Dryden was the first great author whose work, whether in 
yerse or prose, has a modern flavour. He eschewed the per- 
yerse conceits of poets like Donne and Cowley, Crashaw and 
Herbert, and carried the reader along a broad and open road, 
instead of through a thicket. And this clearness of expres- 
sion is to be found in the principal writers of the succeeding 
age—in Swift and Addison, in Goldsmith and Hume, in 
Berkeley and Fielding. Pope, too, can boast of the same 
virtue. To this day, there is not a poet in the language, 
excepting Shakespeare, who is so frequently quoted, or who, 
asa master of pointed sayings, is so pertinent to quote. Mr. 
Gosse says truly that, with his superior lightness of intellect, 
the younger poet has moulded the heroic couplet more 
thoroughly to his purpose than Dryden ever did, “first 
polishing it to the extreme of mellifluousness, and then 
teaching it to ring and sparkle with the utmost rapidity and 
brilliance.” And he adds that Pope’s use of the iambic 
distich is so perfect that it has been impossible since his day 
to use that form without seeming intentionally to compete 
with him. Mr. Gosse, by-the-way, considers that Pope paid 
Fenton and Broome not illiberally for their share in the 
translation of the Odyssey. Pope received more than £4,500 
for the work, and paid Broome and Fenton £770 for half the 
translation and the whole of the notes. It may have been a 
fair market price, but Pope’s conduct in the transaction was 
not a little discreditable, and Broome does not come out of it 
with clean hands. Ina posteript at the end of the Odyssey, 
Pope claimed to have done more of the work than fell to his 
share, and to have paid £130 a book instead of £50. “He 
robbed us of seven of our books,” Broome writes to Fenton ; 
but he had no right to complain; since, much to Fenton’s 
indignation, he had allowed the lying paragraph to pass for 
truth. 

It is, to say the least, an awkward arrangement on the part 
of Mr. Gosse to class together “Swift and the Deists” in his 
fifth chapter. Swift owes all his fame to his humour, to his 
invention, to his masculine vigour of style, to his genius as a 
satirist. He was an ecclesiastic, but he was not a theologian, 
and his opinions, whether sound or otherwise, are of no con- 
sequence in a literary estimate of his style. Mr. Gosse very 
wisely does not trouble himself about them, and yet he places 
Swift and his brilliant friend Arbuthnot in the same boat with 
Shaftesbury and with Bolingbroke. Another chapter-heading 
is also of doubtful propriety, and the reader will ask with 
surprise why Hoadly, Berkeley, and Dr. Samuel Clarke are 
ranked with “Defoe and the Essayists.” Defoe, the most 
indefatigable and the most voluminous author of his century, 
lives, like many other copious writers, on the fame of one or 
two books. Robinson Crusoe for popularity probably stands 
next to The Pilgrim’s Progress, and The History of the Plague 
(which Mr. Gosse miscalls The Plague Year) is a masterpiece 
of realistic fiction. But Defoe’s minor novels, wonderful as in 
some respects they are for invention, are so devoid of imagina- 
tion, and deal so exclusively with the mean side of human 

nature, that the reader turns from their close atmosphere with 
a sense of oppression, and almost of disgust. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Gosse that Defoe has no pathos. There is a passage 
describing the accidental meeting of a mother with a son whom 
she has not seen since his childhood which is intensely pathetic ; 
but generally he is wanting in emotion and passion, and moves 
on a low level. His tales, always excepting Robinson Crusee, 
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leave a bad taste in the mouth. In Mr. Gosse’s judgment, 
Defoe is more like M. Zola than any other English writer. 

The chapter entitled “ The Dawn of Naturalism in Poetry ” 
has much in it to interest. Readers are apt to forget that 
Pope and Thomson were contemporaries, and that Thomson, 
who owes all his fame to an exquisite perception of natural 
beauty, had probably as wide a popularity as the author of 
The Dunciad. The poetry of wit and satire and moral reflec- 
tion, of which Dryden and Pope were the supreme masters, 
was not suffered, except for a brief season, to occupy the whole 
field of verse, and the year that saw the publication of The 
Dunciad in its first form, witnessed also the publication of 
Thomson’s Spring. Thomson is the most unequal of poets, 
and it is difficult to imagine the same writer producing such 
an exquisite poem as The Castle of Indolence and a poem so 
flat, prosaic, and unprofitable as Liberty. He had the faults 
of his age, and his style is often tumid; but in the direct 
observation of Nature he is not surpassed even by Cowper ; 
and if imagination linked to exquisite music is a poet’s highest 
gift, The Castle of Indolence: (published in 1746) entitles 
Thomson to take the first rank among the poets who flourished 
between the death of Dryden and the middle of the last 
century. “The opening stanzas,” says Mr. Gosse, “ are more 
like the work of Keats than any other verse which the 
eighteenth century has given us, and in their music there is 
less of the dull undertone of the conventional manner of the 
age than anywhere else, except in the finest lines of Gray and 
Collins.” Whatever there is, indeed, between 1700 and 1780, 
of the high imagination that owes its source to Nature, is to 
be found in these three poets; but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Gosse that Collins was of the type of the poet who sings as 
the birds do, because he must. With one or two exceptions, 
his poems display the subtlest art; and though he wrote an 
“Ode to Simplicity,” that virtue is not the predominant 
feature of his imaginative and scholarly odes. However, it is 
but fair to add that Mr. Gosse has Mr. Swinburne on his side, 
whom writes of Collins as “a solitary song-bird among many 
more or less excellent pipers and pianists.” 

When Dorothy Osborne was writing love-letters to Sir 
William Temple, she recommended him to read The Grand 
Cyrus, in ten volumes, with which she was “hugely pleased.” 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi’s romances, Roger Boyle’s Parthenissa, 
and other long-winded fictions formed almost the sole litera- 
ture for a lady’s leisure hours until the appearance of the 
Tatler and Spectator, and of Richardson’s novels between 
twenty and thirty years later. The English essay and the 
English novel, as we have already observed, were both 
born in the eighteenth century, and are among its most 
notable literary products. It must have been the dearth 
of the land that made Pamela so welcome, but Clarissa 
Harlowe made Richardson immortal; and it is remarkable 
that the most profound tragedy ever conceived by a 
novelist, and a picture of life so vigorous and humorous 
as Tom Jones, which, in the judgment of some critics is, 
despite all its defects, the greatest novel not only of its own 
century but of ours, should have been created in what, as far 
as England is concerned, must be called the dawn of the art. 
Mr. Gosse considers that Clarissa is one of the most lifelike 
of all the women in literature, and his admiration of Fielding’s 
masterpiece is unbounded. Unfortunately, neither Richardson, 
in spite of his moral purpose, nor Fielding, with his manly 
cheerfulness of tone, can be read in our day with unreserved 
pleasure. Coleridge may be right in saying that Fielding is 
the healthier of the two; but when Mr. Gosse states that there 
is remarkably little to cavil at in Tom Jones, and that every 
one ought to read a story in which we “find ourselves 
moving among the healthiest company ever devised by a 
human brain,” it would almost seem that he regards the 
novel as fitted for what is called “ family reading.” Tom Jones 
himself is a poor hero for a novel. Against him, in the words 
of Thackeray—and who ever admired Fielding’s genius more ?— 
“we have a right to put in a protest and quarrel with the 
esteem the author evidently has for that character.” Mr. 
Gosse is not altogether happy in his remarks upon Fielding, 
and there is a painful effort to say a fine thing when, after 
commenting on Amelia, he observes that “the end was near, 
and the Atlantean novelist who had squandered the rich 
treasure of his youth was already bowed under the orb of 
his fate.” 

The History oas many merits, and will not be read with the 
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less pleasure because the reader may have occasionally to ques- 
tion the author’s opinion. In criticisms that range over so large 
a period, it is probably inevitable that some should appear to 
be superficial and others of doubtful value; but a student 
familiar with the subject will agree, we think, in the verdict 
that Mr. Gosse’s sketch of a singularly distinct literary period 
is the fruit of careful reading, and in the main of sound 
judgment. 





ENGLISHMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
Mr. ALGER has compiled this book so carefully that we are 
unwilling to cavil at his contention that it “takes up un- 
trodden ground.” His design was to record succinctly the 
experiences of certain Englishmen who were voluntary or 
involuntary eye-witnesses of the French Revolution ; and he 
has carried out that design with a strictness which borders 
on severity. For his book, as he warns the reader, was not 
written to point a moral, and passes no judgment on the 
Revolution. He regards, however, somewhat arbitrarily, that 
Revolution as extending from 1789 to 1814, and feels that he 
has neither to justify nor impeach the conduct of the English 
Government towards France during that quarter of a century 
which was “ undoubtedly the most thrilling period of French 
history.” It rested, of course, entirely with himself, whether 
he should deal or refuse to deal with controversial topics ; and 
it would have been idle indeed for him to have conjectured, 
for instance, what might have happened if the English Govern- 
ment had met the first advances of Napoleon in a spirit of 
conciliation. But, apart from controversy, it may be said 
with confidence that England will never again play a part in 
European complications like that which she played during 
the above-mentioned quarter of «a century. We have 
more to do, though, with the “moralising,” which Mr. Alger 
thinks that his book will induce, than we have with his 
refusal to meddle with the lessons of “ philosophy teaching by 
examples:” and we shall inspect his actors cursorily before 
we attempt to point, in the briefest way possible, the moral of 
their connection with the French Revolution. They are not a 
goodly company, as will be readily inferred from the following 
passage, in which Mr. Alger names some of the most notable 
of his troupe :— 

“* Grieve was not only the admirer but in his way the imitator 
of Marat, as Arthur was of Robespierre, as Helen Williams was of 
Madame Roland, minus her ambition and impatience of social 
superiority. The two O’Sullivans realised the calumnious legend 
of André Chénier’s betrayal by his brother, and the two Badgers 
are a parallel to Frenchmen who eagerly perished by mistake for 
fathers or brothers. Pigott, however, with his reforms in food and 
costume, is perhaps sui generis. The Abbé Edgeworth, facing what 
he believed to be certain death, towers head and shoulders over 
his countrymen ; but Money was ready to risk his life for the King 
and his Swiss, though the King was not his Sovereign nor the 
Swiss his countrymen ; Helen Williams sheltered a proscript, and 
scorned to bow the knee to Napoleon; even Paine, in voting 
against Louis’s death, displayed a moral courage for which his 
antecedents would not have prepared us.” 

It is only fair to say that Mr. Alger is keenly alive to the 
fact that the Englishmen whom he has chosen “ to single out 
on the crowded stage of the Revolution” were for the most 
part “commonplace people,” and that only a few, and a very 
few, of them played some minor, and very minor, parts on 
that stage. He trusts, we fear, so far as the sale of his book 
is concerned, too much to the fact that these insignificant 
persons “are more to us, not than actors of the first rank” 
like Mirabeau and Madame Roland, “but than secondary 

characters like Brissot and Vergniaud.” The fact is un- 
deniable enough, yet obviously not so pregnant as Mr. 
Alger is fain to think that it is. His pages bristle with 
details which, it seems to us, are hardly worth mastering. 
This, however, is a point on which we may be mistaken, 
and it is right in any case to say that these details 
are, from Mr. Alger’s point of view, indispensable, and that 
they are laid before the reader undiluted by comments 
or reflections. It is right, also, to say that the task of col- 
lecting them was no easy task, and that Mr. Alger’s book, 
when all is said, is far from bulky, and far from being unread- 
able. It consists of close upon three hundred small pages of 
large clear print, and these pages are divided into thirteen 
short chapters, to each of which is prefixed a motto so aptly 
chosen, that it will retemper not unfrequently the energies 
even of a somewhat weary reader. If the chapter prove, in 





* Englishmen in the French Revolution. By John G, Alger, London: 


spite of the motto, rather disappointing—but we have har. 
upon that string long enough, and it is time that we nou 
dwell upon some of the more interesting aspects of Mr. Alger’s 
book. 

We cannot assent to his view that the characters of th 
men whom he writes about “are an interesting chapter in 
psychology.” But the idiosyncrasies of some of them were 
so passing strange, that it would be churlish to aggert that 
they are beneath consideration. The alteration of a single 
word in one of Virgil’s noblest lines enables us to put our own 
view compendiously :— 

“Sunt risus rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Mr. John James Arthur, a friend and would-be imitator of 
Robespierre, so richly deserved to be guillotined, as he wag 
two days after his friend and exemplar, that it seems wrong to 
link his name, even for a moment, with anything which may 
provoke a smile. But we quote the absurd remedy which he 
proposed for an imaginary evil, because it lends, to a certain 
extent, some strength to the compassionate theory that the 
leading Terrorists were practically demented by the enormity 
of their own atrocities. “He charged Pitt’s agents,” says 
Mr. Alger, “with a plot for slaughtering cows and sheep, s0 
as to starve France, and suggested that every citizen should be 
obliged to keep a cow.” Mr. Pigott was High Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1774. He was an opulent country gentleman, 
but sold his estates and retired to the Continent because he 
had brought himself to believe that England was on the brink 
of ruin. He had “an antipathy to hats cocked or chimney. 
pot, as an invention of priests and despots,” and as he was a 
vegetarian, or, as the term was then, a Pythagorean, Madame 
Roland may be forgiven for styling him a frane original, 
Such a term would not be applicable nowadays to a man who 
held Mr. Pigott’s opinions concerning flesh-meat and head-gear; 
but the chimney-pot hat seems to invite a line of “moralising.” 
It has braved wind and weather for more than a hundred 
years, and as a head-piece for the denizens of towns and cities, 
it has a fair claim to be regarded as a survival of the fittest. 
Mr. Alger tells a curious betting story about the “ cap-headed 
man,” as he quaintly but incorrectly styles Mr. Pigott. He 
“ran his father’s life” against the life of Sir W. Codrington’s 
father, for five hundred guineas. It happened that Mr. Pigott’s 
father died some hours before the bet was made, and Mr. 
Pigott maintained that the bet was off. The case came before 
Lord Mansfield, and he held that the impossibility of a con- 
tingency did not preclude its being the subject of a wager, if 
both parties were at the time unaware of that impossibility. 
An amusing example of the insufficient reason meets us in the 
reply which the Earl of Mazareen and his fellow-debtors made 
to the Commandant of La Force when they forced their way 
out of that “Bastille of usury” in 1789. He threatened to 
fire upon them. “So much the better,” they shouted; “kill 
us, and then you will have to pay our creditors.” The Com- 
mandant yielded. Was his logic much worse than was that of 
the Norwich Corporation, which voted Dr. Rigby a piece of 
plate because, “ when he was a grandfather and sixty-six years 
of age, his second wife gave birth to four infants”? 

Small as the part was which Thomas Paine played in the 
French Revolution, it was larger than that of any other 
Englishman. Mr. Alger has, so far as we can judge, shown 
that there is no truth “in Carlyle’s story of Paine’s cell-door 
flying open, of the turnkey making the fatal chalk-mark on 
the inside, of the door swinging back with the mark inside, 
and of another turnkey omitting Paine in the batch of 
victims.” He has also recounted some curious instances of the 
vulgarity and vanity which were the main ingredients in Paine’s 
character. But he has quoted the following sentence from 
Paine’s speech at the trial of Louis XVI., which he generously 
says “goes far to redeem Paine’s errors :”—*I know that the 
public mind in France has been heated and irritated by the 
dangers to which the country has been exposed ; butif we look 
beyond, to the time when these dangers and the irritation 
produced by them shall have been forgotten, we shall see 
that what now appears to us an act of justice will then 
appear only an act of vengeance.” Sir Sidney Smith’s 
reputation was for a few years brighter than Paine’s, 
but he cuts a very poor figure in this book: and it 
is curious that of the two English naval officers who won 
name and fame at Acre, each, to use James I.’s expres- 
sion, “went out in snuff.” The Abbé Edgeworth, as is well 
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known, attended Louis XVI. on the scaffold. He had no 
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more recollection, though, of saying, “ Fils de St. Louis, montez 
gu ciel,” than Wellington had of saying, “ Up, Guards, and at 
them!” There are several other places where Mr. Alger has 
rectified historical errors, and we mention this to show the 
care with which he has written. The chief moral which his 
pook points is that “the red fool-fury of the Seine ” must 
not blind us to the fact that the French, as a nation, are as 
kindly and hospitable as any in the world. 

The most interesting paper in the appendix is a graphic 
letter from Sir William Codrington, which fully confirms all 
that Beugnot and other French prisoners have said about the 
noisomeness of the Conciergerie and the light-heartedness of 
its inmates. We shall quote a passage from this letter 
because it “induces moralising.” Sir William had been four 
months in the “abode” which he rather euphemistically calls 
“awful.” A fever broke out in it, and he was removed to a 


maison de santé :— 

“J had begun to droop the last few days,” he writes, “but it 
was amazing the instantaneous effect that the change of air had 
upon me, like a tish that had been some time out of water and 
thrown into it again. In less than two hours I felt quite a 
different person. I dined with some friend by the indulgence of 
my conductor, and ate with a very good appetite, which had quite 
failed me latterly. Awful as that abode was, you would scarcely 
believe, perhaps, that I have not been so cheerful since as I was 
there, nor have I since seen so many cheerful people. One would 
think that Nature had formed one’s nerves according to the 
different situations that they may be exposed to. On se fait a tout, 
and one may accustom oneself to bad fortune as one does to good.” 





“FORT COMME LA MORT.”* 
THERE is a certain kind of French would-be-pathetic art, well 
known to frequenters of the Paris Salon, clever, realistic, 
powerful in all its details, but totally lacking the one essential 
element, the raison d’étre of all Art,—human sympathy. How 
many specimens of such work have passed year after year 
through the Palais de l’Industrie, emotional subjects, treated 
unemotionally, truthful in everything but in the impression of 
pathos they convey? Just this kind of unemotional art may 
be found among the literary productions of the present day. 
The French, who are professedly aiming at truth in every form 
of Art, seem to ignore that certain truths (perhaps the greatest) 
are hopelessly beyond the grasp of any clever system to which 
they may be said to have reduced Art, and that the most highly 
perfected technique will completely fail to seize what a flash 
of uncultivated intuitive and sympathetic insight will succeed 
at least in suggesting. The subject of Guy de Maupassant’s 
latest novel, which has already exhausted some forty and odd 
editions, is by no means a pathetic one, but such as it is, might 
have been invested with a something dramatic or tragic, and 
the book might have been made more than what it is,—a clear, 
correct, and dreary record. But how can we expect more from 
a work which was evidently conceived coldly and deliberately, 
without a gleam of enthusiasm or native impulse, planned out 
with less inspiration than an architectural design for a grammar- 
school? A cultivated and beautiful woman playing at the same 
time the part of wife to a French Deputy and mistress to 
a Parisian artist, is a commonplace theme enough for a 
French novel. Such a conception is too well worn to serve 
as a framework for a modern romance. But this is only the 
mise en place, as it were, of Fort comme la Mort, which only 
begins properly with the return home of Mademoiselle 
Guilleroy, whom Bertin, the hero of the tale, is to fall in love 
with, after having been her mother’s lover during the best part 
of Madame Guilleroy’s married life. The subject, as will be 
seen, is hardly a beautiful one; the treatment is, if possible, 
still less so. Madame Guilleroy is a fair, handsome, middle- 
aged woman. She has been the mistress of Bertin, a painter 
of repute, for many years, since she sat to him for her portrait 
some seven years after her marriage with the Comte de 
Guilleroy, a Deputy, too interested in agricultural questions 
to be much absorbed by domestic affections, but as good a 
husband as most men in his position, and certainly quite as 
good as a girl who marries without any sentiment but that of 
deliberate calculation deserves. Annette, her daughter, first 
appears as a little child in Bertin’s studio, where she is at 
play while her mother is sitting for her portrait. Her next 
appearance is as a young girl about to make her début in 
society. She has been brought up and educated in the country 
with her grandmother, only coming to Paris occasionally to 
visit her parents. As an habitué of the Guilleroys’ house, 
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Bertin sees her on these occasions; but three years have 
elapsed since her last visit at the time the story opens, and 
Annette has grown from a child intoa woman. A marriage 
has been decided on by her parents, and she is sent for to 
make the acquaintance of her prétendu, and accept the con- 
ventional lot of French girls in her position. Annette bears a 
striking resemblance to her mother as she was some fifteen years 
back,—so striking, that when she stands next to Bertin’s paint- 
ing of Madame Guilleroy, it is as if she, not her mother, had sat 
for the portrait. There are other points of resemblance : certain 
gestures and intonations recall to Bertin the first impressions 
of Madame Guilleroy which laid such a complete hold on him 
long ago. It is easy to foresee that almost unconsciously he 
will transfer to the daughter the love he bore to the mother, 
although this change manifests itself at first by a return of 
the old passionate tenderness for Madame Guilleroy, which 
has become subdued of late into an amoureuse amitié. Their 
attachment has been a more lasting one than might have been 
expected, for it is difficult to lend any depth of feeling or finer 
instincts to a man who only laments the footing on which such 
an attachment is placed, because it excludes the possibility of 
home comforts and an intériewr which only married life can 
offer, or to a woman who, after the first step is taken, seems 
never troubled by a position which to one of naturally pure 
instincts would appear intolerable. When the courtisane 
Marion de Lorme, in Victor Hugo’s famous drama, discovers 
what real love is, she also learns for the first time its sacred 
character, and the impossibility of belonging to any one but 
the person who inspires the sentiment. Doubtless Victor 
Hugo’s heroines are often exaggerated, but in these respects 
we like to believe that his knowledge of a true woman’s nature 
is deeper than that of Guy de Maupassant. But then Madame 
Guilleroy cannot be said to be a true woman in the higher sense 
of the word. Like most of Maupassant’s female characters, 
she is a compound of physical attractions and feline seduc- 
tions. The manner in which she has striven to preserve 
Bertin’s affection is very characteristic of her nature :— 

“D’une facon discréte et continue, elle fit couler l’éloge sur lui; 

elle le berca d’admiration et l’enveloppa de compliments, afin que, 
partout ailleurs, il trouvat l’amitié et méme la tendresse un peu 
froides et incomplétes, afin que si d’autres l’aimaient aussi il 
finit par s’apercevoir qu’aucune ne le comprenait comme elle. 
erate eked Mais lorsqu’elle eut mis en, son 4me et en sa chair 
de célibataire égoiste et fété une multitude de petits besoins 
tyranniques, lorsqu’elle fut bien certaine qu’aucune autre maitresse 
n’aurait comme elle le souci de les surveiller et de les entretenir 
pour le ligoter par toutes les menues jouissances de la vie, elle eut 
peur tout 4 coup, en le voyant se dégotter de sa propre maison, se 
plaindre sans cesse de vivre seul,” &c. 
As to the question of remorse in betraying the boundless 
respect and trust of a man whose wordly goods she is enjoying, 
such an idea never seems to cross her mind, nor that of Bertin, 
who is treated as an intimate friend by the unsuspecting 
Guilleroy. 

A very few months after Annette’s return, her mother dis- 
covers that her own daughter has unconsciously robbed her of 
what was most precious to her in life. The only means of 
recovering Bertin’s affection that her imagination can suggest, 
is to precipitate Annette’s projected marriage, and to use every 
effort to restore her own waning beauty. When she discovers 
that the most costly and varied artifices she employs for this 
purpose fail, she realises that the situation is a desperate one. 
The reflection that there should be something in Bertin’s 
affection that need not depend upon the smoothness of her 
skin or the lustre of her eyes, or that the particular condi- 
tions of the new passion he has conceived render it one 
to be rooted out—with his heart, if necessary—as a moral 
deformity, does not seem to occur to her, and the unfor- 
tunate woman never formulates in her mind a reproach 
or criticism with respect to his conduct. The scene in 
which the situation is openly recognised and discussed by her- 
self and Bertin is a dreary one, but not a touching one. It is 
too entirely bereft of heroism, or even dignity, of any kind. 
Bertin is completely victim to his passion for Annette, which 
is all the more hopeless that her marriage is to take place in a 
few days. He leaves Madame Guilleroy, to wander about the 
streets in a restless, miserable way. In the middle of the 
night she and her husband are summoned to his house. He 
has been run over by an omnibus. She is left alone with him 
while the doctor and her husband are gone to seek a house- 
surgeon and a nurse, but the end comes while they are absent. 
It is difficult to describe truthfully a death-scene and a final 
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separation between two people who have loved each other, 
without being pathetic; but Guy de Maupassant succeeds in 
doing this as nearly as possible. All is infinitely dreary, and 
the sooner we take leave of such a scene the better. There is 
no consolation to be hoped for in any remembrance the man 
may leave behind him, nothing that can envelop his memory 
with anything but compassion, at most. As to the other per- 
sonages, we have no wish to speculate as to their destinies. 
We have pitied the two principal actors merely from the fact 
that they have apparently suffered, just as we should pity a 
cat who, in springing after her prey, impales herself on a 
spiked railing. Guy de Maupassant is regarded by his own 
nation as one of the most powerful of modern novelists, and 
one possessing a marvellous knowledge of human nature. His 
knowledge of animal nature is still greater in our eyes, for 
his characters have the passions and desires of animals, without 
the refining discrimination of human beings. In Fort comme 
la Mort, the personages are rather types than individuals, and 
this perhaps accounts for the impression that it is strangely 
lacking in originality. Simplicity and clearness, two qualities 
he possesses or has acquired, are pushed to excess in this 
work, and almost degenerate into poverty of expression and 
monotony of style. In Une Vie and Jean et Pierre, his two 
most striking works, these qualities are found in their perfec- 
tion. 


But Fort comme la Mort is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
betrays the cynicism of the author even more than that of his 
dramatis personx, a cynicism the more profound that it is so 
unconscious. We should close the book with a less sad im- 
pression could we believe that Guy de Maupassant was an 
exception among French authors in the possession of this 
characteristic, or that the taint did not spread beyond the 
literary and artistic classes of his nation. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
By far the best of the larger magazines for September is the 
Fortnightly. Mr. Freeman’s article, “Parallels to Irish Home- 
rule,” which stands first, is an admirably lucid exposition of 
some of the essentials of the Irish Controversy. That Mr. 
Freeman, though a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, should have 
asked the questions it contains does immense credit to the 
historian’s fairness of view and soundness of intellect. 
In truth, the article, when seriously considered, is intel- 
lectually one of the heaviest blows that has yet been dealt to 
the present proposals of the Home-rule Party. The strange 
and ill-fashioned scheme produced by the modification of the 
Bill of 1886, so as to comply with the clamorous demands of 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, which Mr. Gladstone has 
been at last induced fully to endorse, is boldly faced by Mr. 
Freeman, and represented in its true light. One Gladstonian, 
at least, does not think that things can be and not be at the 
same time, and realising the fact is honest enough to speak 
out. Mr. Freeman begins his article by asking “ What is 
Home-rule?” and by answering the question with a very 
admirable definition. Home-rule, he says, is “the relation of 
a dependency to a superior power when the dependency has 
the management of its own internal affairs, but has to follow 
the superior power in all matters other than its own affairs.” 
As examples, he quotes the Isle of Man and the Territories of 
the United States, as long as they remain territories. Next, 
Mr. Freeman goes on to distinguish this relation from 
that with which it is often confounded—the Federal relation. 
They are, of course, totally different, the only point of likeness 
being that in both there is a division of powers. “Things 
belonging to one State only are settled by that State; things 
common to all the States are settled by the common power, 
the Union. But Federation differs from Home-rule in this, 
that there is no relation of dependency. The States are not 
dependencies of the Union; the Union has simply such powers 
as the States have chosen to grant to it. Canada has Home- 
rule by a grant from Great Britain; if Ireland ever has 
Home-rule, it will be practically, though perhaps not formally, 
by a grant from Great Britain. But the several States and 
Cantons of a Confederation do not hold their powers by a 
grant from the Union; it is quite the other way.” Having 
settled what Home-rule is, and what it is not, Mr. Freeman 
asks,—“ Is Home-rule likely to do good or evil to Ireland?” But 
to this no direct attempt at an answer is given, for the object 
of the article is not to settle the question so much as to set 











the lists and clear the ground. In conclusion, however, Mr. 
Freeman enters upon a subject which is of vital importance:— 


“Of Home-rule, as I understand it, of Home-rule ag it 
was set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, it is an essential 
feature that the dependency should not be represented in the 
Parliament of the power of which it is a dependency. There ig 
now a loud outcry, to which Mr. Gladstone himself is said to have 
yielded, in favour of giving Ireland a separate Parliament and 
yet of allowing Irish Members to have seats in the Parliament at 
Westminster. The proposal is not new; I found something to 
say about it in the Fortnightly Review fifteen years back. Tam 
not going now to argue for or against it. I only say now that it 
is a wholly different proposal from the old one. It may be better 
or worse; but it is different. To keep the Irish Members at 
Westminster is not, like many things in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, a 
matter of detail, not affecting the general question. It is an 
essential point one way or the other; it makes the question a 
wholly, new one. It is a proposal, not of mere Home-rule for 
Ireland, but of something much more. It is a proposal which has 
no meaning except as a step to a change within Great Britain 
itself. It is indeed avowed by some of its supporters that it is a 
step towards changing the present relation of the different parts of 
Great Britain into a federal relation. I am not now arguing for 
or against such a relation; I said something about that in 
this Review three years back. All I say now is that the 
proposal is something quite different from Irish Home-rule, and 
that it must be dealt with as a wholly new proposal, to be pro- 
posed, attacked, and defended, on its own merits and demerits, 
If we do think it right to divide the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland into the smaller elements out of which those kingdoms 
were put together—for that is what any scheme of federation 
within Great Britain must come to—let us do it with our eyes 
open. It is much too big a thing to be done by a side-wind. If 
I am, when the next Parliament comes together, to find myself in 
a canton of Wessex, perhaps in a canton much smaller than 
Wessex, I desire that the change may at least be made with all 
deliberation, because a majority of the people of Great Britain 
are convinced that such a change would be an improvement in 
itself. It must not come in as a consequence or corollary of Irish 
Home-rule. If such a radical change as this, the greatest ever 
proposed since King William came into England, is really to be 
made, let it be made on its own merits; let us not be led into it 
either because we have done something else, or because we are 
thinking of doing something else. The two kingdoms of this 
island are something too great and illustrious to be made the 
corpus vile of experiments.” 


Under the head of “Russian Characteristics: Part l— 
Lying,” begins a series of articles by different writers. The 
present instalment is intended to show that Muscovite devia- 
tions from veracity are, as Mr. Gladstone might perhaps put it, 
not occasional, but habitual. According to the writer of the 
article, the ancient Cretan was nothing to the modern Russian, 
who, we are asked to believe, is absolutely incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and falsehood. Possibly this is so; 
but only an intimate acquaintance with the subjects of the 
Czar would enable us to decide the matter. It is, however, 
absurd to speak as if the stories here given were in the nature 
of proof. They show nothing except that Russians, like 
Italians and Irishmen and most Orientals, think there is some- 
thing brutal in telling the truth when it is unpleasant.—— 
Professor Dowden’s article on “ Coleridge” is a pleasant study 
of the poet, chiefly occupied with showing the influence of the 
scenery of Nether-Stowey and the Quantocks upon his writings. 

The National Review, by a curious coincidence, has a paper 
entitled “ Wordsworth and the Quantock Hills,” in which the 
effect of the Somersetshire scenery on another poet is elabor- 
ately discussed. The reader who turns to it will find many 
pleasant things said in the course of the argument that the 
Quantock period was poetically the most eventful in the 
poet’s whole life———The article on “ Oow-Keeping by Farm 
Labourers,” by Mr. H. Evershed, is full of practical value and 
good sense, and shows how much may be done in restoring a 
personal interest in agriculture to the rural day labourer. The 
chief difficulties are how to buy the cow to start with, and how 
to replace her when lost by accident. To both questions Mr. 
Evershed gives satisfactory answers, not based, however, on 
theory, but on the practice of landowners whom he names. 
The system of cow-clubs in use on Lord Tollemache’s estates 
has been described before; we therefore prefer to quote the 
plan of cow-hiring devised by Mr. Turnbull,—a distinguished 
Yorkshire farmer, who, as agent to Lord Carlisle, is now 
trying the experiment on the latter’s estates :— 

“The price charged for the hiring of a heifer when near calving, 
was one-fourth of her cost for a year, payable in advance. A 
number of Kerry cows cost £12 each, and were hired out to 
labourers and others in the North Riding at £2 10s. Ayrshires, 
for which he paid £18 each, cost the hirers £4 103s. An important 
point in the agreement between the parties is, that the hirer 
should have the right of purchase at the price at which he 
hired, because this encourages him to keep the animal in 
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hirer is deserving of trust and confidence. As a rule, the result 
peptic is that the hirer purchases the cow. He not only 
enjoys her products, and rears his family far better than he could 
have done without her aid, but he manages to increase his capital 
too by purchasing the cow which he had at first hired. It is 
interesting to observe how rapidly the so-called thriftless English 
labourer can become a man of thrift when once he is fairly started 
in the right track. No one doubts the energy and strong will 
of the English labourer, and it is by the exercise of these 
qualities, when tempting objects are placed within his reach, that 
new virtues and fresh ambitions take possession of him... ... 
Among the cow-hirers on Mr. Turnbull’s books was a clever work- 
man who had been in the habit of spending in beer what he 
should have saved for use against the day when, for want of 
prudent provision, the gates of the Union open to receive so many 
thriftless working men. ..... Seeing a cow in prospect he gave 
up moderate drinking, denied himself as many pints of beer as 
the object he had in view required, and, having first hired a cow, 
it was soon within his power to purchase one.” 

The Nineteenth Century is dull this month. In “ Diseases 
Caught from Butcher’s Meat,” the curious fact is brought 
out that the regulations of the Talmud forbid the meat of 
cows with adhesions of the lungs to be eaten, and that this 
prohibition is respected by strict Jews. Such adhesions are 
a sure sign of the tuberculose disease, which the doctors now 
recognise as being able to be produced in man by the con- 
sumption of infected carcases. Jews, it may be added, are 
hardly ever attacked by tubereulosis ——Mr. George Russell’s 
jaunty response to “The New Liberalism,” a paper in the 
August number, is interesting as showing the tendency of 
the Gladstonian party, for Mr. Russell is not likely to speak 
without authority. The following passage will, we fear, 
destroy the hopes expressed by Mr. Freeman, quoted above. 
It is evident that, “as at present advised,” the Gladstonian 
weathercock is pointing straight to the retention of the 
Members at Westminster. The voters, though not the leaders, 
who were anti-Gladstonian in 1886, have now, thinks Mr. 
Russell, been won back :— 

“That this happy consummation has been attained I believe to 

be due to the wise concession which Mr. Gladstone has made to 
the general sense of his followers in consenting to retain the Irish 
Members at Westminster. Ominous whispers, indeed, are heard 
from time to time to the effect that Mr. Gladstone has not really 
conceded this; that he still makes it the subject of mental reserva- 
tion, and still secretly inclines to Separatist schemes. But Iam 
persuaded better things of the Liberal leader, and things which 
accompany political salvation, and I must persist in believing that 
what he seems to have yielded he has really yielded, and that his 
lieutenants and followers are not speaking without their book when 
they assume the retention of the Irish Members at Westminster 
as an essential part of the next Home-rule Bill.” 
Probably Mr. Russell has authority for this statement. We 
wonder whether the Bill by which Ireland is to govern us while 
we are not to govern her, has yet been drawn. Its production 
must have been a real intellectual treat for a statesman with 
a Hibernian turn of mind. Mr. Champion, in pleading for 
an Eight-Hour Law, boldly adopts Protection in order to bring 
about short hours in trades where foreign competition other- 
wise forbids them. Indeed, he appears bitten by the old 
fallacy that a sufficiently extensive home market will create 
wealth out of nothing, and that, like the Scilly Islanders of 
the old story, we can all live comfortably if we will only con- 
sent to take in each other’s washing. In spite, however, of the 
usual cant about protection, there is some sense in the article, 
and we can quite believe that an eight hours’ day might mean 
more rather than less production. What we entirely disbelieve, 
however, is the assumption that the men cannot obtain an eight 
hours’ day by combination. We may depend upon it that half 
its value will be gone if it is not won by voluntary action. 





The Contemporary begins with a triple article, dealing with 
England and Africa. In the first part, entitled “Can we 
Desert Egypt?” a very good account is given of the present 
position of the Kingdom of the Khedive. The passage dealing 
with the improvement of the finances is worth quoting :— 


“Taking finance first, which is, in Egypt, perhaps, more than 
elsewhere, the touchstone of public weal, we can see from the 
terms of the Conversion contract, concluded with a syndicate in- 
cluding all the first financial houses, that there is a marked rise 
in the credit accorded to Egypt by Europe. The bankers, in 
June, 1889, offered Egypt conditions which implied confidence on 
their part that the public would eagerly subscribe to an Egyptian 
4 per cent. loan at or near par. A very few years ago Egypt could 
not borrow at 6 per cent. At one time, in 1884—the year in which 
Sir Edgar Vincent arrived in Egypt—she could not borrow at 7 
per cent. This is a very remarkable appreciation of credit, and 
the contrast between the present flourishing condition of Egyptian 








and the owner’s risk is diminished. The rule as | finance and the gloomy accounts received up to the last three or 
metimes waived, as, for example, in the case of | four years, has a tendency to render the public sceptical as to the 


soundness of the position.” 

The paper on “The Christians and Kurds” will, we trust, 
attract attention. The horrible atrocities committed under 
Turkish rule are described by an English resident who, we 
take it, is connected with the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
mission to the Chaldean Christians or Ashirets, as they are 
termed. The following is an account of a massacre which took 
place only last year :— 

“TI have already explained how the Ashirets are forced to 
pasture their flocks outside their country on account of the 
narrowness of their valleys. Last summer (1888) the sheep of 
Ashitha, the largest village in Tiari, were being fed in a zoma, or 
mountain pasture, in charge of the women and girls of the 
village, to the number of about three hundred, and two men. On 
July 3st, the encampment was suddenly surrounded by the 
Kurds. The men were slaughtered in cold blood; all the women 
and girls were violated; five, who made the most resistance, were 
killed, one pregnant woman under circumstances of atrocious 
cruelty, which I shrink from describing in the pages of this 
Review; another slowly put to death by repeated hanjar thrusts, 
and several more wounded. The unfortunate women were then 
stripped entirely naked, and left in that state to make their way 
back to Ashitha. The object of this terrible outrage was attained. 
A Sheikh from Amadia had been preaching a general massacre of 
Christians, and the Kurds intended to rouse the Tiari that they 
might have an excuse for slaughtering them. The Tiari, wild and 
uncivilised as they are, were maddened by grief and indignation. 
Fathers, husbands, and brothers seized their flint-lock guns, and 
prepared to avenge the honour of the outraged women. Against 
them there then assembled a host of Kurds, to the number of at 
least 10,000 men, most of them armed with Martini and other 
modern rifles, sufficient not only to repel the feeble attack of 
the Tiari, but also to force the entrance to the valley. Up to 
August 19th, the Turks showed no signs of interfering, when 
Mr. Browne sent a messenger across the Persian frontier to Canon 
Maclean, the head of the Archbishop’s Mission at Urmi, with a 
letter concealed in his turban. The Canon instantly telegraphed to 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General at Tabriz, and the Turkish authorities 
in the province of Van, hearing of the publicity given to the 
affair, at last took steps to disperse the Kurds and to prevent the 
impending massacre. Whilst these events were passing Dr. 
Cholmeley and I arrived at Urmi from England, and proceeded at 
once to Kochanes, where we found the Tiari chiefs, to the number 
of twenty, assembled at the Patriarch’s residence to consider 
measures for their defence. One of them was the husband of the 
woman who was slowly put to death on the zoma by dagger 
thrusts. It will hardly be believed that when the danger was at 
its height, and the onslaught of the Kurds was daily expected, all 
that the distracted, helpless Patriarch and chiefs could suggest 
was that telegrams should be despatched to ‘The Queen of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the King of France!’ 
They are rather behind the times, poor souls, in their knowledge 
of politics and history !” 

The New Review calls for little special comment, none of 
the papers being of any great interest, except that of M. 
Sevasly, who puts the case of the Armenians with force and 
vigour. The system by which Christian girls are carried off 
to the Turkish harems is thus described :— 

“The polygamous Turkish Beys and Agas, whose hitherto 
regular supply of Circassian girls from the Caucasus has been cut 
off from them since the annexation of the province by Russia, 
have recourse now to a bold system of rape. ‘They swoop down 
upon an Armenian village, with their armed acolytes, and carry 
off to their harems, by main force, as many good-looking girls and 
women as they can lay handson. This is permitted to them; and 
the modus operandi by which the abduction of Armenian girls is 
rendered legal by the Moslem judges may be summed up as 
follows. When the relatives present themselves in court to 
claim the abducted victim, the ravishers are ready with a brace 
of Moslem witnesses (a hundred could be produced if wanted), 
who declare on oath that the kidnapped woman pronounced in 
their presence the regular formula of the Moslem faith: ‘There 
is no God but God, and Mahomed is His Prophet.’ The judge 
thereupon dismisses the case, on the ground that the stolen and 
ravished girl has by that profession adjured her former faith and 
embraced Mahomedanism. And the verdict of these upright 
judges is not to be set aside.” 

Maemillan is, as usual, conspicuous by the literary merit 
of its articles. “A Real Working Man” is one of the simplest 
and yet most affecting pieces of writing that we ever re- 
member to have seen. It purports to be, and doubtless is, 
an accurate report of the account given of her life and the 
life of her family by an agricultural labourer’s wife. The 
squalor, poverty, and lack of food is pathetic enough, but what 
is far more touching is the splendid faithfulness of heart and 
true tenderness displayed by the noble woman who is the 
narrator. The spirit of household piety surviving, not feebly, 
but with a pure bright flame, the miseries untold of the half- 
starved family, saves the recital from being intolerable in its 
power of affecting the emotions. To quote from it would be 
to spoil it; but any town reader who wants to realise how the 
poorest of the villagers live, cannot do better than read it. 
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[*,* Mr. Lucas, the author of the “Sketches of Rural Life,” 
reviewed in our last number, requests us to state that the poetical 
correspondence between two evangelical sisters in relation to a 
love affair, noticed at the end of that article, is not to be found in 
any of the published copies, but only in fifty copies printed for 
private circulation. ] 
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Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 1888-89. Edited by the 
Secretary. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This volume contains the 
proceedings of the Institute for the year ending June, 1889. 
Among the papers is one on “ Western Australia,” containing 
many interesting details as to the resources of the Colony. 
One is not less inclined to hesitate, after reading it, about 
handing over the greater part of it without conditions to the 
forty odd thousand people, the population of a fourth-rate English 
town, who happen now to inhabit it. Another Australian Colony 
described is Tasmania (by Mr. Braddon, the Agent-General). 
Sir Lepel Griffin contributes a paper on the “ Native Princes of 
India and their Relations with the British Government,” a 
vigorous and outspoken document, as every one will readily 
believe. Sir Lepel is strongly in favour of the colonisation of 
Kashmir, of whose rulers past and present he speaks with 
admirable plainness. But he thinks little better of other Indian 
Princes than he does of the race of Gholab Singh. “There is no 
reason to conceal the truth that in the vast majority of Native 
States the mal-administration is phenomenal; tyranny and ex- 
tortion the rule; while the officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, are hopelessly corrupt.” It is only right to give the 
exceptions which Sir Lepel names :—‘ Nahan, in the Himalayas ; 
Nabha, in the Punjab; Oorcha, in Central India.” But what 
are these among so many? Oorcha contains about a quarter of a 
million people. Of Nahan and Nabha we can find no statistics. 
Unfortunately, the people of India hold us responsible for these 
abuses, so that, as the writer of the paper puts it, we do not even 
get the advantage of the drunken Helot. 


Selections from Clarendon. Edited, with short Notes, by the 
Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.)—The Dean of Salisbury has produced a welcome 
book. There is no English historian who can compete with 
Clarendon in the art of historical portraiture, and not one who, 
with a personal knowledge of the period he describes, has written 
with so masterly a pen. His great merits, however, do not make 
his faults less conspicuous. Clarendon wrote in exile, and with- 
out his books. He had frequently to draw upon his memory,.and 
it played him false. He may have been as prejudiced as Milton; 
and if he does not rival the splendour of Milton’s prose, neither 
does he indulge in what Mark Pattison calls “the insolent 
swagger” and “vulgar scurrility”’ of his polemical pamphlets. 
Like Milton, Clarendon too often writes paragraphs of a pro- 
dizgious length, which carry the reader into a labyrinth from 
which he finds it difficult to escape; but we forget or forgive his 
faults when he has an important action to describe or a striking 
character to draw. Clarendon writes in the “great style” that 
belongs to the period, and of which Hooker was the earliest 
master. He is always dignified, always vigorous, and has at 
the same time the high virtue of perceiving the bearing of 
events. Dean Boyle observes, and we think with truth, 
that the estimate formed by Ranke “as to Clarendon’s 
historical position will probably be accepted generally as a 
thoroughly trustworthy account of this great writer.” And we 
may add that, coming from a German, it is all the more valuable. 
Clarendon must be read with caution; but his work is indis- 
pensable to the student of the time, and despite the encumbrances 
of his style, he will be always read with pleasure. The selections 
form a delightful volume, good for reading in all seasons, and the 
suceess of Dean Boyle’s design appears to us complete. Lord 
Macaulay said that there were few things in English literature 
better worth a young man’s study than the characters in Clarendon 
and this volume, which contains the historian’s finest portraits, will 
prove the correctness of the judgment. 


How I Spent My Twentieth Year: being a Short Record of a Tour 
Round the World, 1886-87. By the Marchioness of Stafford. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Lady Stafford says that in writing this 
journal she had no intention whatever that her notes should be 
read by the public; and that this was the case is obvious from the 
occasional references in the volume to family matters, and from a 
number of slight details, very interesting probably to those who 
know the writer, but of little attraction to that unsympathising 
being, the general reader. The journal is written in a simple, and, 
indeed, negligent style; but the entire freedom from effort, the 





feeling of the writer, make the book a pleasant one to read. Lad 
Stafford is greatly interested in mission work and in the Condition 
of women in India, and on these and kindred subjects writes with 
thought as well as sympathy. The author’s clever and occasionally 
humorous illustrations are of service to the letterpress. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis. A Metrical 
Version by Henry Carrington, M.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—Of 
one of the most popular books in the world the authorship is un- 
certain, and Thomas & Kempis may perhaps be receiving the 
praise which is due to another. Apart from the authorship, 
this profoundly devout little volume tells its own tale as the 
work of a recluse whose religion leads him to live apart 
from the world instead of in it. In all books that have 
undying fame there is a charm of style, and Hallam points 
out that there seems to be an inimitable expression in its 
concise and energetic though barbarous Latin. That expression 
is by no means retained in Dean Carrington’s attempt to produce 
a metrical version of the volume. Southey tells us of a clergy- 
man who preached a sermon in blank verse, and a very poor 
sermon it was. We fear that a similar verdict must be passed 
upon this endeavour to do what is impossible to be done. There 
are good translations of this pious treatise in prose, and where 
are the readers who will be allured to it by Dean Carrington’s 
tame couplets, of which the following is a sample ?— 

“Tis difficult from habits to desist, 
But harder our own wishes to resist. 
Yet if thou conquerest not things small and light, 
How shalt thou vanquish in a harder fight ? 
Resist thine inclinations at the first, 
From chains and fetters of ill habits burst : 
Lest if from these thou art not throughly freed, 
They shall to greater difficulties lead.” 

New Epirions.—Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny. Vol. V. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This brings the story of the Mutiny to an end, concluding 
with an essay on “The Causes of the Mutiny.’”——Prose Idylls, 
New and Old. By Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan.)——The Dark 
Ages. By S. R. Maitland, D.D.; with Introduction by Frederick 
Stokes, M.A. (J. Hodges.)——Ralph Waldo Emerson. By A. 
Bronson Alcott. (Elliot Stock.)——Francis Galton’s Travels in 
Tropical South Africa, with Vacation Tours by Sir George Grove, F. 
Galton, and W. G. Clark. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—A volume of 
the “‘ Minerva Library of Famous Books.” The Greek Anthology. 
Edited by Graham R. Tomson; with Translations by R. Garnet, 
Andrew Lang, &c. (W. Scott.) ——Nuttie’s Father. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. (Macmillan.)——A Wily Widow. By the Author of 
“TIncognita.” (Spencer Blackett.) It is not, we hope, too late 
to notice a new edition of A Handbook to the English Lakes (John 
Murray), corrected up to the present time. -We may specially 
mention a very useful index and directory. 
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July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 

“not later than noon on Friday. : 

“Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 

upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 

to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCOK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


r] 
SMEDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2% to 4 guineas a week. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND.) 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 











COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


A LADY living in SURREY would like to MEET with 
another GIRL of 14, to EDUCATE with her only Daughter. Terms 
moderate. Resident Governess.—Address, Mrs, B., Messrs, Street Brothers, 5 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 








Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 

Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 

Illustrations. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 

Oo U R INFANCY TO OLD AGE, with Special Information about 

Spectacles. By JoHn BrowninG, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice :— 
** This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perhaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.” —Health. 

CuatTo and Winpvs, or London, W., and all 
Booksellers, Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, JouHn 
BrowninG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S. W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C, 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762 


EYES. 








On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 


The Socicty transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
‘NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
|“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Fall Papors, wi!l te sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 
SCCiETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


S TENOGRAPHER.—WANTED, a thoroughly educated 

YOUNG LADY, as SHORTHAND WRITER in literary office. Must 
positively write 140 words a minute, steadily. Permanent position. Type-writing 
desirable.—Apply, i to 3 daily, at Type-writing Offices,6 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


ROFESSORSAIP of MODERN LITERATURE and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
ViCTORIA UNIVERSILY.—Candidates for the Chair are requested to send in 
applications (with testimonials) on or before October 5th. Residence to com- 
mence in January, 1890. Endowment, £375 with two-thirds of fees.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRIDAY, September 20th. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and NAVAL CADET- 

SHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be HELD in SEPTEMBER to 

admit four BOYS, at half-fees, into the Scholarship Class of a large, very well- 

known Preparatory School.—For Particulars, address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
care of Brown, Gould, and Co., 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for University 
Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity ; English Language and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. ; Ancient and Modern History, H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S. ; 
Science, KH. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S.; French, L. Sti¢venard, Esq., F.C.P ; 
Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City of London School, and King’s 
College, London ; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, University of Gottingen and City 
of London College; Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. Cannington, Esq., A.K.C. 
Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, ia 
Oiland Water Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq. ; Miss Rosenberg. Pianoforte, Walter 
Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M.; Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M. Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M-; Harp, F. Lockwooi, Esq.; Violin, Ellis 
Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing and Valisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 2)th, 188). 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
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bites MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will bo open for 
competition on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, and 
Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen Resident Hospital 
Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students, and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
30 Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A, PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





V OLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS next, by 
the retirement of Thomas Beach, Esq. 

It is provided by the scheme that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire, and not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

His emolument will be derived from three sources :— 

1, A fixed stipend of £200 a year. 

2. Capitation fees at the rate of £3 a year for each boy in the Senior 
Department, and £1 a year inthe Junior Department. 

3. From Boarders. The school buildings provide a house for the Head- 
Master, in which he will be required to reside, and accommodation, inelading 
fitting and furniture, is also provided at the house for thirty boarders or 
thereabouts. 

There are three Exhibitions of £60. year from the School to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, each tenable for three years. The School has been 
highly successful for many years past. 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to send their applications, with 
testimonials, to Messrs. Neve and Oresswell, Solicitors, Wolverhamp'on, on or 
before the 17th day of September next. The Election will be made on the Ist day 
of October next. 

The Head-Mastcr will be required to enter upon his duties at the close of the 
Christmas Holidays. 

It is particularly requested that no personal application be made to the 
Governors. 

All letters may be addressed to the above-mentioned clerks, marked ‘* W. G.S.,” 
from whom copies of the Scheme for the Management of the S-hool may be 
obtained for seven stamps. 





a MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1889-90. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The next SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instruction, 
Lecture Days and Hours, Fee:, Scholarships, &c.,is published by Messrs. Cornish, 
New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 7}d. 

Further particulars may be obta‘ned (n application to the Secretary at the 
College. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOUND:sTION SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 to £10, in December.— 
Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


| Ee SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 





1T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT.— 

HeEap-Master—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., ore 

of the xaminers to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated ina delightful spot, close to the sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c. ; 14 acres of well- 
timbered and beautiful Grounds ; Cycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &c. ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are annually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad, 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex (1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in London, St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex, 





ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of << 4NCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 


The SIXTEENTH SESSION ESGINS TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. The Classes 

repare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 

edicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, 
and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 





DUCATIONAL HOME in a PRIVATE FAMILY 

OFFERED to a YOUNG LADY at Cambridge. Preparation for senior or 

higher local examinations, and good music lessons. For terms and further 
particulars, apply to “ M,” care of Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 


Sa 


OYAL AGRI TUR 
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d Farmers, Lang 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land O 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. nae a 


PreEsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

Comairrer or ManaGemEntT.—The Right Hon. the Karl of Too’, E.G. 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E Hi Ppa) 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T J. 8a 
Hstoonrt, Bq, Ambrose Li. Goddard, Esq., william Johu Edmonds ‘i ee 

ol. T, W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskel. 2 ‘he Richt 
Viscount Cobham, , “4 yne, Heq., M.P., the Right Hon, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarshi i 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Groen Ry 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLE naires 
R EGHAM, peo al for WOMEN, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 38rd. 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, EXAMINATION 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIZFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 
Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours ta 

by a London M A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction ae 

a biggie or y ged and individually prepared Hom 
comforts. nelusive fees, 2 or £75 per annum.—* : fg a a. 

Gazette, York. : P CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 





$$ 


LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Appl to 
WARDEN. The College, grandly built on beautiful site under the Gram Wd f 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universities 
LC.S., Army, and Commerce. Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition a 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Classrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well war ed 
throughout. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term _ 








P DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J, COOPER, 

F.C. P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work: 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises, The 
New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boardinz-House arranseuenae 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. Entran ; 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. ” 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








_ 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
a 19 The Parade,—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th, Special 
arrangements have been made for the reception of very younz children. A large 
Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range trom two to six 
guineas), Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 


PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P, 
Vick-PrEsIDENT—Key. J. M. WILSON, 
Herap-Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 2lst. 


Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at th 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton, oe 


Boarding House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
istress 0 e Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLI 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized hentomsk lauten fatto. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 





UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. _Head-Mistress : Miss TUDD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding, 








a SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
: mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
= Se ee successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Svtunieg aie 
arpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Tend Master. " ne 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. Head-Mist Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ Catlege. itil 





IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED— 
_MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.—Two Ladies are 
bringing several Boarders to attend the High School, and have the sanction of 
the Governors to receive other gentlemen’s daughters for the same purpose.— 
ge este on application to Miss REYNOLDS or Miss LE MERCIER, care of 
ead-Mistress. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. iversi 
Pe Bonen ag “4 pply . Scheme, the University, 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Heap-MastgR—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (3en. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E. J. Bunnett, ue ion ‘ 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT.—Miss Haigh, Mdlle, Héron, Miss Lucas. 











LADY, residing in S. Hampstead, receives a8 
BOARDERS a few YOUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, or for Private Lessons. Bracing air.—For terms, &c., apply to Miss 





in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 19th. 








AIREY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 
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OLLEGE f NORTH WALES, 
7 . BANGOR. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter, and receiving an annual 
Parliamentary Grant.) 


prixcipPaL—H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 





DEPARTMENTS, 
I, Arts. 
Subjects. Professors. 

‘assess We Rhys Roberts, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College 
Greek. Cambridge. = . 
Latin ..ssceercesseecserenene E. V. Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

~—s bridge. 
French and German... Frederic Spencer, B.A. (Camb.and London), Ph.D. (Leipzig.) 
English .....+:0--eeeseeee+0* The Principal. 
jlosopby ...--+-+++ .... Henry Jones, M.A., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
Philosophy University. ; : 

103 .soscoveneee G. B. Matthews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
—- Cambridge. i : 

Welsh ssseeeeseeeeee Lecturer—J. Moris Jones, B,A., late Scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 


IL. Science. 





PHYSICS ..s.ssssereeererseres Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry ..... weeveeee J. J. Dobbie, M.A., D.Sc., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
University. 

Biology ssesersesseecsereeees R. W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb ), B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist, 1889. Inclusive Tuition Fee, 
£10ayear. Registration Fee, £11s. Laboratory Fees additional, on the scale 
of £1 ls. per term for six hours a week. The College possesses extensive and 
well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

The College Courses include the Subjects for Degrees of London University in 
Arts and Science. The Chemistry and Botany Courses are recognised for Medical 
Graduation in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Students can 
make one Annus Medicus at this College. The Science Courses are recognised 
for two years of the three years’ degree course of the University of Edinburgh. 

Arrangements are being made for the opening of an Agricultural Department 
next Session. 

The average cost of living (including College tuition fees) at Bangor for the 
Session (33 weeks) is from £30 to £40. A list of registered Lodging-Houses is 
kept at the College. A Hall of Residence for Women was opened in October, 
1888. For detailed information as to Courses, Entrance and other Scholarships, 
&., apply to the Registrar, 


Bangor, June Ist, 1889. 





W. CADWALADR DAVIES. 
TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN, 
BANGOR. 


(In connection with the University College of North Wales.) 
Lapy-PrincipaL—Miss FRANCES E, HUGHES. 

The Hall has been established to provide a home for Women studying 
at the University College. Newly built for this special purpose, it affords 
excellent accommodation for 30 students on the Newnham principle of separate 
study-bedrooms. The house stands in extensive grounds, which include a 
garden, lawn-tennis court, and a wooded hill private to the students. 

Fees from £30 to £40 for the College year, according to accommodation. 

For further information, apply to the LADY-PRINCIPAL. 

N.B.—The College Courses include most of the subjects required for the 
Oxford Higher Examinations for Women, and the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 30th. 
For all information respecting Scholarships, &c., apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1889. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 4 p.m. A Pro- 
spectus of the School and further information may be obtained by personal appli- 
cation between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 








COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1889-90. 
Principat—J. G@. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY, 


Cr S 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


COON vas icisesatsssccasssiscare Hulme Professor, J STRACHAN, M.A, 

a Test. Crit. - Professor J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ee ences : 

Comp. Philology ............ } Professor A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D, 

Classical Archwology ...... Lecturer, Rev. E. L. HICKS, M.A. 

English Language .......... Smith Professor, T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 

English Literature .......... Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 









Hebrew and Arabic......... Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 

WNUIBOI vss cchcsnatieuddsavaicacces Lecturer, V. KASTNER, B-és-L. 

INI ccoccusncssuiaccacaniaes Lecturer, H. HAGER, Ph.D. 

ive. ssinuicndinnniiineniit Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 

Logic and Philosophy...... Professor R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 

eliileed Mennouty sseasss« i and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. C. 


Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M, 

: pW. A. COPINGER 
Reader in Real Property, &c. i Barrister-at-Law. ° 
T. F. BYRNE, B.A,, 

Barrister-at-Law. 


| Beyer Professor, H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S, 
§ Langworthy Professor, ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
Ph.D., F.R.S 


D., F.R.S. 
( Professor T. H. CORE, M.A, 
Civil and Mechanicai 


Engineering ............... Beyer Professor, OSBORNE REYNOLDS, LL.D., 
Geometrical and Me- F.R.S. 

chanical Drawing......... 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry ......... Professor C. SCHORLEM MER, F.R.S. 
Mineralogy Lecturer, C. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 
Zoology ..... Beyer Professor, A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 
TE iii ninceectdsnianisnnnndints Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
Geology and Palwontology Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 
Physiology and Histology Brackenbury Professor, W. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc 
Freehand Drawing ........ . 
Harmony, &C. .......0000000 Lecturer, H. HILES, Mus.D. 

With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 


= A. HOPKINSON, M.A. B.C.L. 


| Reader in Common Law...... 


Mathematics (Pure and 
PI is sicecsexedcscsiases 


2, |. See wenteaceea ecceteee 








The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be opened with an Introductory 
Address on “ University Teaching in its Relation to the Industrial Applications 
of Science,”’ by Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, on TUESDAY, October lst, at 11.30 
a.m.; and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an Address by Dr. G. 
H, Barter, on MONDAY, October 7th, at 7.30 p.m. 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments :— 

i. CLASSES, 
Il. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Ill, DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 
IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
V. EVENING CLASSES, 
And also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, will be for- 
warded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A. Registrar. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4}d. 


i; oe OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
For the SESSION, 1889-90. 


Macm1Luan and Co., London; J, E. Cornisu, Manchester. 


T. GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE, 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1889-90. 

CORRESPONDENCE OLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A, Examinations, and 
to direct private reading. Open on October Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature, to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home Educa. 
tion. Open on October 10th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Edueation, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 








UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS (100 guineas and 50 guineas) and 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (125 guineas and 50 guineas) are 

offered for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, September 25th, and the two 
following days. For further particulars, apply to the DEAN, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W— 
Head-Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master : T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School will 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 19th. For Prospectuses and other informa- 
tion, apply to the Head-Master ; to Mr. Jackson (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); 
or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 


(GERMANY.— Comfortable HOME for English Girls wishing 

to study German Life and Manners, French, Music, or Art. Special 
opportunities for visiting Museums and Picture-Galleries, attending Concerts, &c. 
Careful attention given to all matters of health.—References and Prospectus on 
application to Fiialein PAULINE LANGE, 13 Maassen Strasse, Berlin, W. 


WO YOUNG MEN, desirous of LEARNING FRENCH, 

can be received in the family of Mr. ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and 

Mental Philosophy (Lausanne, Vaud), Reference :—Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 13 Blom- 
field Street, London, E,C. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


O THOSE WHO WISH to BECOME TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS, and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR begins SEPTEMBER 17th. 


Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Grey Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 























Prospect from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, 

ANGLO-SAXON for BEGINNERS by CORRESPONDENCE.—A Special Class 
for Beginners will begin early in October, in connection with the St. George’s 
Classes. Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 3 and 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 

OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882 ; incor- 

porated March, 1886), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College and the London Schoel 


of Medicine for Women. 
INCIPAL.—Miss GROVE. 


PR 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEC. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


PP BUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 2. se see nee £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., uae tee wee -:12, 000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 











1848, 





—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
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NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY-HOUSE. By 


JuLian Sturars, Author of “John a Dreams,” “John Maidment,” &, 2 


vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 
II 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales. By the Hon. Emity Law ess, Author of “ Hurrish.’’ Post 8vo, 63. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Sr 
READY IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, crown 8v0, price 6s, 


The Authorised Translation of Madame CARETTE’S 
“‘Sonvenirs Intimes de la Cour des Tuileries” Popular Work, 


MY MISTRESS: THE EMPRESS EUGENIE: 


Or, Court Life at the Tuileries, 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, F.C. 








ii 
H S OTH ERAN and CO 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, v 


in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuye . 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and forion = blic 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works, 





136 STRAND, 


A MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, i 
years; Specimen No. gratis and perttren nebo forty 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





W.Cc.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 








BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 887. SEPTEMBER, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

LEPERS AT THE CAPE: WANTED, A FATHER DAMIEN, 


Marie BASHEIRTSEFF: A Human Document. By 
Helen Zimmern. 


A Rive witH a ‘“ HIGHFLYER.” With Profile of 
Midland Railway between St. Pancras and Not- 
tingham, 

To tHE Empress FREDERICK. By the Duchess of 
Rutland. 


My First Visit to Zimmé. By Holt 8. Hallett. 

Lavy Basy. Chaps, 30-32, 

A GuImMpsE INTO A JESUIT Novittatre. By M. H. 
Dziewicki. 

REcENT CONVERSATIONS IN ASturi10. By W. W. Story. 


Porsres FROM ABROAD. By the Hon. Florence 
Henniker. 


Tue British SETTLEMENT AT Care Jusy, NORTH- 
West Arrica. By Donald Mackenzie, 


Lost—a Heart. By A. Werner, 
THE Session. 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. IV. 

Contents:—My Treasure. By Annette Lyster. 
—WHO WERE THEY? A MALTESE APPARITION. By 
the Marquess of Lorne.—WITHIN HIS DANGER: A 
TALE FROM THE CHINESE. By Robert K. Douglas.— 
Tur Facror's SHoorine. By Gilfrid W. Hartley.— 
A Maanetic Mystery. By Major-General W. G. 
Hamley. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS 
GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices. 


Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
0O0.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue M1LtLs, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 
Cashmeres. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.O 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on a to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 

















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ENGLAND AND AFRICA:— 
1, Can We Desert Eaypr? 
2, THE FIGHT WITH SLAVE-TRADERS ON NYASSA, 
By Captain F, D. Lugard. 
3. SourH AFRICA AND THE ABORIGINES PROTEC- 
TION Society. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Tue CanpouR OF Mr. GLADSTONE. By T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P. 
“THE NETHER WORLD.” By Archdeacon Farrar. 
SictL1aAN TRAVEL, -1878-1889. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. 
ScreNcE In Sona. By Lennox Browne. 
TRADES’ UNION CONGRESSES AND SOCtAL LEGISLA- 
TIon. By George Howell, M.P. 
Tue DEATH OF COPERNICUS. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Mip-AGeE. By Michael Field. 
THE PosITION OF WOMEN AMONG THE EARLY 
Curistians, By Priucipal Donaldson, LL.D. 
CHRISTIANS AND KuRDS In EASTERN TURKEY. By 
Athelstan Riley. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 

Iraty Drirtinc. By the Marchese Alfieri di Sos- 
tegno. 

Diseases CAUGHT FROM BUTCHER’S MEAT, By Dr, 
Behrend, M.R.C.P,. 

Criticism ASA TRADE. By Professor Knight. 

Das I. GARDE-DRAGONER-REGIMENT. By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 

Worpsworth’s GREAT Failure. By Professor Minto. 

A Few Worps To Fresh WORKERS, By Miss 
Octavia Hill. 

Wuat Next 1n Ecyrr? By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

In SEARCH OF A RELIGION. By W. S. Lilly. 

THE NEw LIBERALISM: A RESPONSE. By George W. 
E. Russell, 

THE GRIEVANCES OF HIGH CHURCHMEN. By the Rev. 
Canon Perry. 

An E1aut-Hour Law. By H. H. Champion. 

PARLIAMENTARY MISRULE OF OUR WAR SERVICES. 
By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


London: Kegan Pav, TRENCH, and Co, 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Teacuines 
or Experience.—The united testimony of 
thousands, extending over more than fifty years, most 
strongly recommends these Pills as the best purifiers, 
the mildest aperients, and the surest _restoratives. 
They never prove delusive, or give merely temporary 
relief, but attack all ailments of the stomach, lungs, 
heart, head, and bowels in the only safe and legiti- 
mate way, by depurating the blood, and so eradicating 
those impurities which are the source and constituent 
of almost every disease. Their medicinal efficacy is 
wonderful in renovating enfeebled constitutions. 
Their action embraces all that is desirable in a house- 
ho'd medicine. They expel every noxious and effete 
matter ; and thus the strength is nurtured, and the 
energies stimulated. 





PRE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .............cseeceseee £1,500,000 
rve Fund........ eS ws 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches Fd 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
i ——— REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBORN, M . 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, EC, 90 
London, 
NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
‘ Edinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
wid per annum. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
— sonnen, 
eneral Manager, 12 Waterloo Pl 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, raat London, wa 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, Secretary. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
8.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 
——— ire ASSURANCE 
0, 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pal} 
Mall East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









0 
0 
6 
Narrow Column ........ss00000 wn G10 @ 
Half-Column ie ES 0 
Quarter-Column ..... agseneerecative . 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additionad 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pages 

14s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six oF 
Twelve Months. 
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Pi 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James BAKER, Author of “ John Westacott,”’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
- hae the working of two human souls in harmony with the soul of nature, 
dit is a picture complete in itself.”"—Athenzum. : : 
bn atmosphere of the story is highly charged with poetic feeling, and many 
will dream over the book and enjoy it. —Pall Mall Gazette. 
rend ~t a perusal of the tale can show how charming'y it is written.”— Queen, 


WILD DARRIE. By Christie Murray and 


Henry Herman. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


sUCH IS LIFE. By May Kendall, Author 


of*From a Garrett” and “Dreams to Sell,” &c.; Joint Author of “‘ That 
Very Mab” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


CRICKETING SAWS and STORIES. By 


Horace G. HUTCHINSON. Consisting of Scraps of Advice to Duffers (chiefly 
on points of Cricketing Culture) by one of them—of Saws not sharp enough 
to hurt anybody, and of Stories picked up between the Innings. With recti- 
linear Illustrations by the Author. Price 1s. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING 


the ENGLISH and AMERICAN MONEY as a STEP towards a UNIVERSAL 
MONEY. By the late WatteR BacgeHor. Second Kdition. Crown 8yo, 
price 2s. 6d, k ; 

*.* This little book has been long out of print, and is republished in view of 


the Monetary Congress to be held in Paris during the present month. 


No. IV. 








Now ready, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
CONTENTS, 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION ........:cceeeceses By M. Srvasty (Editor of the 
Haiasdan). 
ACENTURY OF FRENCH ART AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. .................cceeseeeeeee By CiaupE PHILLIPs, 
THE PROGRESS of CO-OPERATION. 
I. IN ENGLAND...... By GrorGE Jacosp HOLYOAKE. 
II. IN FRANCE.......... By M. MILLERAND (Member of 


the French Chamber). 


PITT AND TALLEYRAND IN 1792 ............ as Baroness BLAZE DE 
URY. 
THE DYING DRAMA...........0.:scsesesceeseseeeeees » By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS ..........ccccceeeseees . By Joseru Rernacu (Editor of 
La République Frangaise), 
THOMSON’S TRAVELS IN MOROCCO .......... By Epwarp CLopp. 
WRESTLING IN JAPAN ........cccccsseeesseees ww... By the Hon. GrorGE N, 


Curzon, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


PARALLELS TO In1sH Home-Ruie. By E. A. Freeman. 
BELaiaN NEUTRALITY. (With Map.) ’ 
Wuat ENGLISH PeopLe Reap. By W. M. Gattio. 
THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. By B, Paul Neuman. 
Tue Comina ELEcTIONS IN FRANCE. By Lady Dilke. 
CoLERIDGE AS A Port. By Professor E. Dowden. 
Dry-NURSING THE COLONIES. By Miss F, L. Shaw. 
Ovr Nationat Pastime. By William Day. 
A FortnNiGHT 1n Bosyra. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 
Russian CHARACTERISTICS. Part I.—Lyine. By E. B. Lanin. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Sir Charles Dilke on the Bombay Army. By “ Vieux Moustache” 
and the Right Hon. Sir C. Dilke, Bart. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

_ The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 Pp.» 
free per post for 6d, \ ' 


OL D PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


“BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





pe FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &. 


THE AUYTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


MACMILLAN AND (C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” ‘‘Greifenstein,” “Paul Patoff,’’ ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” “* Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
The Atheneum says:—‘‘ The plot is skilfully concocted, and the interest is- 
sustained tothe end. Asa story of incident the book leaves little to be desired. 
The various events, romantic and even sensational, follow naturally and neatly, 
and the whole is a very clever piece of work.” 


NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the LAW 
of the CONSTITUTION. By A.V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Third and 
Carefully Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. By 


Francis Lucas. Extra Feap. 8vo, 53, 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ We have nothing but praise for one of those rare 
authors who have preferred doing a little well to doing a great deal indifferently.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By 
“KE. D.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The Saturday Review says :— That the experiences of a hospital nurse at home 
and in the colonies are worthy of record we have sufficient evidence in ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Nurse,’ by E. D. ‘Sister Emma,’ the writer, gives an interesting 
account of her work in Zanzibar, South Africa, and in the military hospital at 
Suez...... Her cheerful little book presents the pleasanter aspect of the profession, 
and shows that nursing may yield genuine delight in the variety and incidents of 
travel not less than the satisfaction of work well done.” 


“ NATURE” SERIES.—New Volume. 


The CHEMISTRY of PHOTOGRAPHY. By 


Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., Crown 8vo, 63. 








THIRD and POPULAR EDITION, price 2s. 


The PARNELL COMMISSION. — The 


OPENING SPEECH for the DEFENCE DELIVERED by Sir CHARLES 
RUSSKLL, Q.C., M.P. Carefully Revised by the Author. Third Edition, 
Demy 8vo, Library Edition, 10s. 6d. ; Popular Edition, sewed, 2s. 





Monthly, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. to XII. ready. 


WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A New and Cheaper Edition in 18 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


WESTWARD HO! HEREWARD. | YEAST. 
ALTON LOCKE. MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. 
TWO YEARS AGO. POEMS. 

The HEROES, AT LAST, 

HYPATIA PROSE IDYLLS. 


The WATER BABIES. PLAYS and PURITANS. [October. 
*,* Five other Volumes to follow. 





Fortnightly, 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. to XXIII. ready. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


A Complete, Uniform, and Cheaper Edition, in 28 vols. with Illustrations. 
The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. MAGNUM BONUM. 
HKARTSEASE. | LOVE and LIFE. 

HOPES and FEARS. | STRAY PKARLS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. UNKNOWN to HISTORY. 

The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. The ARMOURER’S ‘PRENTICES, 
The DAISY CHAIN, The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. 
The TRIAL. NUTTIE’S FATHER. 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. SCENES and CHARACTERS, 
PILLARS of the HOUSE. 2 vols. (Sept. 16th. 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS. CHANTRY HOUSE. (Oct, 1st. 
CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. A MODERN TELEMACHDs. 
The THREE BRIDES. (Oct. 15th. 
MY YOUNG ALCIDES. BYE WORDS. [Nov. lst. 
The CAGED LION. BEECHCROFT at ROCKSTONE. 
LADY HESTER, &c. (Nov, 15th, 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold-Fields of Australia, By RoLr 
BOLDREWOOD. 

SCHWARTZ. By D. Curistre Murray. 

NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Ourpuanr. 

The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Curistiz Murray. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. OutpHant. 

CRESSY. By Brer Harte. 

WESSEX TALES. By Tuomas Harpy. 

A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 

REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. 

A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Ouipnanr. 

CASTLE DALY. By Annie Kzeary. 

The WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


A NEW EDITION, with ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. BRYAN HOOK, 


A YEAR WITH the BIRDS. By W. 


WarveE Fow ter, Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of ‘Tales 
of s Birds.” A New Edition. With Illustrations by Bryan Hook, Crown 
Svo, 33. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS for the YOUNG.—New Volume. 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. By Charlotte 


M. Yonee, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to Mr. TODHUNTERS 


“INTEGRAL CALCULUS.” By H. St. J. Hunter, M.A., Fellow and 
lately Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 61, 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NEW SCHOOL-BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE LATIN GATE. 


A First Translation Book on a New Method. 


Illustrated by French and English Etymology, with Graduated Reading Lessons, Notes 
and Vocabulary, and Hints on the Structure of Latin Words and Sentences. 


By the Same Anthor. 
LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH IDIOM. Thirty-third Thousand. Price 


2s. 6d., cloth. 
VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book. Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HOW to WRITE CLEARLY. Rules and Exercises on English Composition. 
Forty-first Thousand, 1s, 6d., cloth. 


HOW to PARSE. An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to 


English Grammar. Twenty-second Thousand. 3s, 6d., cloth. 


HOW to TELL the PARTS of SPEECH; or, Easy Lessons in English 


Grammar. Twenty-third Thousand. 23s., cloth. 


ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 
D.D., Head-Master of the City of London School; and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


HINTS on HOME TEACHING. Second Edition. 3s., cloth. 


“There are few teachers so experienced or skilful that they may not learn from it.”—Spectator, 





SEELEY’S CHEAP SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


CONDUCTED BY 
The Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Latin at University College, London. 


‘© We cannot too warmly hail this series...... Most surely if all the schoolmasters in England would adopt it 
they would have fewer occasions to complain of boys not having read their notes, and fewer grumblings on 
he part of paterfamilias at the heavy items of the book bill.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ We believe that the publication of this series, especially of the English part, will prove a great gain to 
the literary education of the country.””—Spectator. 
“‘ Such books were much needed. They are edited with great care and ability.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Complete Lists of the Series may be obtained from the Publishers, 





SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., 


Formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by GEORGE M‘GOWAN, Ph.D., 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
The Original Text has been specially brought up to date by the Author for this Editiou. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 





PEARS’ SOAP P 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


he. 
RICHARD BENTLEY «& Son's 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, 1889, contai 
Articles of interest :—-SIR CHARLES TOY other 
By the Author of ** The Danvers Jewels,” VERS, 
17-20. — The COURT of VIENN4 ;<"%?% 
EIGHTEETH CENTURY.—A Few MUS ‘a 
NOTES. — ACHILLE. — ARMINELN Cdl 
Author of “John . Herring.” Chaps, 1 Naa 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD.—P4vu's.slerup 
y the Author of ** Near i ” " 
Chaps, 22-24. Neighbours,” ée., te, 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR ot « 
of the PEOPLE.” + DAUGHTER 


DIANA. By Georgiana y, 


Craik (Mrs. May). In3 vols. crown 8y0, 

Miss Craik can always be counted ‘ 
a pleasant domestic story marked: by Prey scat: 
and excellent taste, and nct without a certain mr 
humour.”--St. James’s Gazette, amet 





Now ready. 


An IRISH COUSIN. By 


GEILLES HERRING and Martin Rogs. In 2 vols 
crown 8vo. F 
“Quite one of the best Irish novels of th 

tion .....Above all the book is brimful of be 
which emerges even in some of the most tragic situa, 
tions. As a picture of ramshackle Irish provincial 
society it isinimitable. It has the adaitional merit 
of being absolutely unpolitical...... A charming and 
brilliant novel.’’—Obser ver. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « 
WAITING FOR.” ve 


The SCOTTS of BEST. 


MINSTER, By J. Mastermay. In 3 yols 

crown 8yo. i 

“This novel is one of the best of the season,"~ 
Athenzum., 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MDLLE, 
DE MERSAC,” 


MISS SHAFTO. By W.£. 


Norris. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—* There is not a dull 
page in these three volumes,” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ COUNTESS 
IRENE.” 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S 


DAUGHTERS. By J. Fogerty. In 5 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

** Wecan recommend the story as excellent reading 
for the holidays, especially for the seaside. It will 
invest the great heaving sea with a new touch of 
romance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Also Now Ready. 


A CHRONICLE of TWO 


MONTHS. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Now ready, Fancy Boards, 13. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FATHER 
DAMIEN. Edited, with Introduction, by his 
Brother, FarHER PaMPHILE. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 21 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S.E., and all Booksellers. 





On September 7th, Weekly No., 1d.. On October lst, 
Monthly Part 6d, 


HE SUN, a Magazine of General 
. Literature for all Readers. Contains this 
week :— 


Dr. George MacDonald’s New Story, 
“THERE AND BACK.” 
“For Better for Worse,” a New Story by Gordon 
Roy; “Waifs of Time, Notes from the History of 
Art,” by William Sharp; ‘‘ Chinese Methods of Deal- 
ing with Idols,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming; How 
to Succeed as an Author,” by an Old Pén; 
Of all Booksellers, News Agents, and at the 
Bookstalls. : 
Wholesale Agent: E. W. ALLEN, Ave Maria Lane. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and 
PRACTICAL DISHES, with the Use 0 
Liebig “ COMPANY’S” Extract of Meat. 
Compiled by Emity Corrs. 
London : eas 
Liesie’s Exrract or Meat Company, Limited, 


9 Fenchurch Avenue, 





Post-free on application. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


1. ENGLAND. 

The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to 1688. 

tinued to 1878. Thoroughly Revised. By the 

= Professor J. S. BREWER. Coloured Maps 

late vvoodeuts (830 pp.), 160th Thousand, 73 6d. 

on in Three Divisions, price 23. 6d. each. Parr I. 

B.C. BS-A.D. 1485. Pant IL—A.D. 1485-1688. 
TIL.—A.D. 1638-1878. : 

Dr, Smith’s Smaller History of Eng- 
tb AND. To 1878. Colcured Maps and 68 Wood- 
cats (400 pr.), 38. 6d. ee 

Primary History of Britain for Junior 
CLASSES. A New and Thoronghly Revised 
Edition. Coloured Map (430 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 
Down to year 1880. 100 Woodcuts (528 pp.), 3s. 6d, 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 
From the Earlie-t Times down to 1878. 36 Wood. 
ents, 490th Thousand (287 pp.), 1s, 6d. 

students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry Vil.—George II. By Henry 
Haram. (680 pp.), 7s. 6d. 3 

Students’ English Church History. 
3 vols., 73 Gd. each, I., 596-1509 ; II., 1509-1717 ; 
lil. 1717-1884. By Canon PERRY. 

Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By Grorce P, Marsa. 
(538 pp.), 7s. 6d. s ’ 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices. By T. B. SHaw. (510 pp.), 
7s. 6d 


7s. 6d. F 
Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B, SHaw. (560 pp.),7s. 6d. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller English Litera- 
TURE. hag Lives of our Chief Writers. 
976 pp.), 32. 6d. : . 
smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. ‘To be used with the foregoing book. 
(368 pp.), 33. 6d. _ 
DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGL{SH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 


(270 pp.), 3s. 6d. : 
*Primary English Grammar. With 
(460 pp.), 5s. 


Exercises and Questions. (120 pp.), 1s. 
Modern Geography. 
Smaller Modern Geography. (290 pp.), 
2s. 6d. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. (210 pp,), 3s. 6d. 
AReadable English Dictionary. Ety- 


mologically Arranged. By Davip MILNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, just out, 7s. 6d, 


I. FRANCE. 


Students’ History of France. To 
1873. By W. H. Jervis. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts (760 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

*,* See Students’ History of Modern Europe below. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 
Down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts (550 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 

To the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps 
and Woodcuts (305 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
DR. WM. SMITH’3 FRENCH COURSE, 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I, Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, Materials for Conversation, &c, 
(202 pp.), 3s. 61. es 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Exam. Papers. (110 pp.), 23. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Ktymological Dictionary. (376 pp.), 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. (386 


pp.), 4s. 64, : 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrré. (490 pp.), 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. (230 pp.), 
3s. 6d. 


II, GERMANY & ITALY. 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By R. Lopar, M.A. Second Edition (800 pp.), 7s, 6d, 

Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatiam. 
(650 pp.), 7s. 6d. 2 

Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany. 
To 1880. 50 Woodcuts (460 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, Materials for Conversation, &. (244 
pp.), 3s. 6d. 

*Part II. A German Reading-Book. 
With a Dictionary. (272 pp.), 3s. 6d, 
Practical German Grammar. For 

Advanced Students, (240 pp.), 3s. 6d. 











DR WM. SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cisez, and Vocabularies, (288 pp.), 33. 6d. 
*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
Pa Pose ding': be sive History of Modern Europe, 
above. 


IV. ROME. 
Students’ History of Rome. To the 


stablisbment of the Empire. By Dean LippEt1, 
Coloured Map and Woodcuts (636 pp.), 7s. 64. 
Students’ Gibbon. Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Woodcuts (700 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Dr Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 
To the E:tablishment of the Empire. With 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations (324 pp.), 3s. 6d, 


DR. WM, SMITH’S LATIN COURSE, 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book : an 
alee to Principia Latina, Part I. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 


Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 
3. 


(98 pp.), 2s. Me 
*Part I. Containing Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(216 pp ), 3s. 6d. 
*Appendixc to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Exam. Papers. (125 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. (268 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. A First Latin Verse- 
Book. (160 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
(194 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anec- 
dotes for Translation into Prose. (102 pp.), 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (450 pp.), 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. (260 pp.), 33 6d, 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzdrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s Gallic War. 
(190 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes (376 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. 
New Edition (133 po.), 23. i 
Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 
(156 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


V. ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work, just out. By F. H. Rawtirys, M.A., 
and W. R. Ince, M.A. Crown 8v0, 63. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By A. C. Ainaer, M.A., and H. G. WintTLE, M.A, 

327 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work. (108 pp.), 2s. 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. (152 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. Wintie. (155 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SHCULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. Cornisu. Maps (380 pp.), 63. 


VI. LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. By Dr. 
SmiTH and Professor T. D. Hatt, M.A. (733 pp.), 
he The Etymological portion by J. K. Ingram, 
.D. 
This Edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
(730 pp.), 7s. 64. 7% e Pe 
A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys, and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. (1,200 pp.), 16s. : 
A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. From Original Sources. (970 pp.), 


6s. 


VII. DR. SMITH’SCLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 
Classical Dictionary. 750 Woodcuts. 


8vo, 182, 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 
Woodcuts, 7s 64. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. 











Vill. GREECE. 


Students’ History of Greece. Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts (640 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. 


To the Roman Conquest Coloured Maps and 74 
Illustrations (268 pp.), 3s, 61. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAECA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies, (284 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. (110 pp.), 


2s. 6d. 
*Part II. <A Greek Reading-Book. 
(220 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. (202 
pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (386 pp.), 63. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. (220 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. (125 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes (242 
pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca. Compre- 


hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. (154 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


IX. BIBLE AND CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible ; 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Illustrations (1,039 pp.), 21s. 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary.  Lllus- 
trations (620 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Old Testament History. 


By ace SMITH, Maps and Woodcuts (630 pp.), 


ie) . 

Students’ New Testament History. 
By | aes SmitH. Mapsand Woodcuts (680 pp.), 
«8, OC 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller Scripture History. 
Down to A.D.70. 40 Illustrations (370 pp.}, 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 
Fiemine. (440 pp.), 73. 6d. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2vols., 73. 6d. each. I., A.D. 30-1003; II., 1003- 
1614. By PHILIP SmitH. Woovodcuts. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 

StawLey LeatHes, (252 pp,), 7s. 6d. 








X. SCIENCE & GEOGRAPHY. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature; 
Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners, By E. M. CarLuarpD, 
Post 8vo, 6s, z 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. (200 pp.), 3s. 6d, 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New and Revised Edition. By Professor P. M, 

, Duncan. 600 Illustrations (641 pp.), 93. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., and V. 
D. Harris, M.D. New and Revised Edition, 
500 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
P. RovsEe and A. CocksHoTtT. (124 pp.), 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic, By 
the Rev. T. Datton, M.A. 3s. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. Woodcuts (710 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. Woodcuts (684 pp.), 73. 6d. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEORGE SmitH. Maps (582 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. 30 Illustrations (240 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. (290 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Place Names. 
Giving their Derivations. By C. Buackrs. With 
an Introduction by JoHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 


XI. ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conqnests of Alexander the Great. By Purp 
SMITH. With Woodcuts (608 PPp-), 73. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient History. 
Down to the Conquests of Al der the Great. 
With 70 Illustrations (310 pp.), 3s. 6d. ey 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcats 
(300 pp.), 3s. 6d. 








* Keys to these Works may be obtained by authenticated teachers on application to the publisher. 


Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Catalogue, containing full particulars of the above 


Works, as well as of many other Books suitable 


for Scholars, Students, and School Prizes, sent by post on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 


~~ 
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A Selection from Pliny’s Letters. 
With Notes, Maps and Plan. By H. R. Heariey, M.A., 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden. Crown 8vo, 33. 


Andocides’ De Mysteriis and De 
Reditu. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &o., by E. CO. 
Marcuant, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


On the Teaching of Composition. 
A Lecrurr. By A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A First French Writer. 
For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. 
SomekvILLE, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
8yv0, 3s. 6d. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxkatt, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Royal 16mo, ds. 


Selections from Lucretius. 
Being a Golden Treasury of his Poem, “De Rerum Natura.” 
With Notes by T. J. Dymes, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and formerly Assistant Master at Cheltenham 
College. With an Introduction by A. J. CHurcu, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in University College, London. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Republic of Plato. Book X. 
Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, 
by B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


By A.A. 
Crown 


Selections from Lucian. 
With Notes. By.W. R. Incr, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford ; and H. MAacnaGuten, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Aesistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Latin-English Dictionary. 

For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. Gupp, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College; and A. E. Haicu, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges. 576 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A 


Latin Syntax, For the Use of Upper 
Forms. By E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown 
8vo, 43. 6d. 


Progressive German Dialogues. 


With a Synopsis of German Construction, a Collection of Idioms 
indispensable for Conversation, and Notes. For Schools and 
Private Study. By A. aN DER HALDEN, German Master, Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. 


With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. S. BrRresrorp- 
Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also, sold separately — 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS PROSE. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A Manual of German Composition. 
With Passages for Translation. By H. 8. Beresrorp- WEBB, late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author of “ A Practical 
German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8yo, 3s. 


A KEY, ds. 


German Passages for Practice in 
Unseen Translation. Edited by A. R. Lecuner, Senior 
Master of Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 





An Elementary Treatise on Heat 
By H. G. Mavan, M.A, F.C.8., Fellow of Queen's Colle 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Ticats 


tions. Crown 8vo, 93. 
Shakspeare’s King Henry [y 
Part I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and G Y 


Christi College, Ovong 
Edition of the Plays of 


Outver Exton, late Scholar of Corpus 
Forming a volume of the “ Falcon” 
Shakespeare. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s King MHenry Ivy. 
Part II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Gloss 
by A. D, Innes, M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxf 
Forming a volume of the “Falcon” Edition of the Plays of 
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